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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International’ 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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Want PROFITABLE trade 
like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘‘occasionals”’ into regular customers. 

Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“bakery-Proved” flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 

Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 
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international 


“MILLING COMPANY 











“‘BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 


GENFRAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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LAND-O’-NOD PILLOW CASE BAGS. 
Pioneered by Percy Kent. A variety of colors 
and designs, florals with borders, snow 
whites. Extra-seamed for 25’s—50's—100’s. 


RIEU BE 7 


TAGGED TO CATCH THE BUYER'S 
EYE. Another P-K development... colorful 
Butt-Print Tags tell the bag’s usefulness. ; . 
win impulse sales. 









° new 
- valuable 

- different 
- better 


ng, now! MY PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY e BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


If you want your loaf to 
have the sales sparkle 

i that always comes from 
extra quality, bake these 
‘Star’ flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 













FER MILLING Co. 
PAERANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 18665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F., KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5rAt°: 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been one 
of the market's “best 

ie buys” for any baker. 
c. That’s because POLAR 
BEAR responds readily 


a to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 

















MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
| DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA 2. 
| FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, Company 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


MEW YORE COCOA ExCHAMGE «90800 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


' . wN, Vic ’ e a « 
a a Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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All burlap alike? 
Not by a jugful! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 


Bemis 82° 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Bakers who have used I-H flours for 
years know that there is no match for 
I-H quality when it comes to consist- 
ency. They know they can depend on 
a high standard of uniformity all the 
BREAD—Y our Best and . 
Cheapest Food time. And that means many dollars 
saved in shop expense every year. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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CANADA'S 


Rig 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


THE WEST 
NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 





DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT FFICE MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE. VANCOUVER 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALIT ¥ UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAIN ED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co. Limited 


ha aay age ALL 
<> CABLE CODES 
Sanat USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


, 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 
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many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 


Americans Are folling Up Their Sleeves! 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Call Your American Red Cross Today f 
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Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL! 





Yes, with Commander-Larabee 


flours you can rely on constant Miss Minneapolis Flour ccc | 


uniformity . . . constant depend- ; ; tae 
for instance. This fancy, 


ability of performance . . . any sheet untaeh medion Cheat 

season of the year. Controlled flour always makes fine- 
milling operations plus immense textured, silky loaves with a 

t faciliti bl t brilliant white crumb color 

a a a a ...loaveswith that genuine 

furnish premium flours made to old-fashioned aroma, taste 

exacting specifications without and flavor. 


variation ...month in, month out. 






Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2. MINNESOTA 
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New Wheat Support Plan Examined 





Benson Urges 
Farmers to Make 
Use of Loans 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, last 
week urged farmers to take advan- 
tage of Commodity Credit Corp. loans 
rather than to “sacrifice their wheat 
at low market prices.” He called at- 
tention to the fact that the govern- 
ment is providing price support loans 
and purchase agreements on wheat 
to meet present unusual marketing 


conditions. 
In addition to the regular 90% 
loans, the CCC is making temporary 
loans on wheat stored on the ground 
(in areas where such storage is feasi- 
ble), and on wheat in temporary 
storage as well. Also, the USDA is 
providing loans on light weight wheat 
in the areas affected by stem rust. 
“Under these circumstances,” Sec- 
retary Benson emphasized, “there is 
no necessity for farmers to sell wheat 
at sacrifice prices. Farmers should 
contact local Production & Market- 
ing Administration offices, which 
stand ready to put all loan provi- 
sions into effect.” 
Secretary Benson 
that, “Most of this 


stated 
wheat 


further 
year’s 





MILLERS LOOK OVER USDA 
““MULTIPLE-PRICE”” PROPOSAL 


Details Not Yet Widely Circulated, But Some in Industry 
Consider Idea Best to Be Offered So Far; 
Drawbacks Cited 





crop has already been harvested. It 
is therefore sound business practice 
for farmers to make use of the tem- 
porary loans where necessary rather 
than to make sacrifice sales.” 





Spring Wheat Harvest Progresses; 
Amount Going Under 


MINNEAPOLIS—Farmers in 
spring wheat territory had ideal 
weather for harvesting last week, 
and excellent progress was made in 
all areas, according to current crop 
reports. 

Nearly half of the crop has been 
cut in even the latest districts, and 
harvesting is practically complete at 
the more southern points, Peavey 
Elevators reports. 

As threshing reports come in from 
the northern areas, wheat and durum 


the 


seem to be running just a little bet- 
ter than was previously indicated, 
the report says. Of course, it adds, 
the toll from rust has been heavy 
on the later seedings in all districts. 

Throughout the badly rusted ter- 
ritory later fields are running much 
lower in test weight than the early 
fields, the Occident Elevator report 
notes. 

“While rust has taken a terrific 
toll in those areas, it still has been 
surprising that most fields could have 





Uncertainties Surround Wheat 
Crop in Canada; Storage Jammed 


WINNIPEG 
western Canada will harvest a 


Despite the fact that 
sub- 
stantially better than crop, 
vields will be disappointing over large 
areas when compared with earlier 
estimates. This will be particularly 
true regarding wheat and barley and 
will be more pronounced in Manitoba 
and the eastern sections of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Meanwhile, Canada faces what has 
been described as the worst grain tie- 
up since World War II because of the 
heavy carryover of last year’s crop 
in elevators and on farms. Main stor- 
age elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are jammed as well as 
at Atlantic port elevators, where 
grain has been shipped to relieve the 
strain at interior points. Stocks on 
farms and in country elevators are 
also at a postwar peak. (See ‘“Ca- 
nadian Comment,” page 22.) 

The infection of rust strain 15B has 
extended farther west and farther 
north in Western Canada than any 
previous invasion of rust and it is 
now evident that damage to crops 
will expand correspondingly. Rust in- 
fection extends almost to the north- 
ern fringe of agricultural production 
in Manitoba, north to Yorkton in Sas- 
katchewan and as far west as Medi- 
cine Hat in southern Alberta. 

Rust laboratory authorities confirm 
that heavy damage has already oc- 
curred in the early infected sections 
of southern Manitoba, particularly to 
durum wheat, and that light to heavy 
losses can readily occur over large 
sections now showing infection. Heavy 


average 


dews and high temperatures are aid- 
ing the development and spread of 
rust. Harvest across the prairie prov- 
inces will not be general for another 
10 days to three weeks, with Alberta 
crops generally being the latest. 

In the early areas swathing and 
combining are well under way, and 
inspection returns of initial samples 
suggest that western Canada this 
year may produce the greatest va- 
riety of straight grades of all grains 
than for many years. Rust infection 
is contributing to this, and the heavy 
percentage of weed seeds in samples 
is also a degrading factor. Late crops 
still face the hazard of frost. A kill- 
ing frost within the next week might 
easily reduce grain production in the 
three prairie provinces to less than 
the long-time average. 

One authority has described this as 
the “if-iest’” crop western Canada has 
ever grown. 

Commenting on this year's crop, 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., says, “The 
average yield of 1642 bu. for wheat 

other grains in  proportion—has 
been warranted throughout the years 
by average rains of 100% of normal. 
This year’s total over-all average of 
115% then, on rainfall alone, war- 
rants certainly a decidedly greater 
yield for wheat than 16% bu., as is 
shown by the recent Dominion esti- 
mate of 23.3 bu. to the acre. Har- 
vesting, unfortunately, has still not 
started in a general way. The final 
outcome in bushels, then, will depend 
on any damage from rust or frost or 
immature grain from late harvesting 
that may occur.” 


Loan Heavy 


come through as well as they have,” 
Occident says. “It is a far cry from 
the early prospects based on stands, 
but it still provides some income for 
the grower, which for a time looked 
impossible.” 

As rapidly as elevators are filled 
with grain, most of the balance is 
being stored on farms, with little 
interest in selling at present prices, 
the report states. 

This comment supports the conclu- 
sion of many trade observers that 
participation in the government's 
loan program will be heavy this year. 

Receipts at Minneapolis reflect the 
apparent heavy loan tie-up. Arrivals 
Aug. 24 were 997 cars, which com- 
pares with 1,284 cars on the com- 
parable date last year. This factor 

lighter receipts than expected 
was believed at least partly responsi- 
ble for a burst of strength in wheat 
futures markets that day. 

Cash wheat prices have been de- 
pressed by the start of the harvest 
season, however, and premiums de- 
clined up to 6¢ bu. last week. Some 
pertinent comment on the price situa- 
tion was provided in last week's mar- 
ket bulletin issued by King Midas 
Flour Mills: 

“This week average protein spring 
wheat sold at a greater discount, com- 
pared to its loan basis, than at any 
time last crop year, and approxi- 
mately double the discount of a year 
ago. Our records on this are not com- 
plete, but it is our impression that 
current discounts in the Northwest 
are greater than at any time since 
the inauguration of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in 1938. 

“Prior to the 1952-53 crop year, at 
some time during the year, wheat ad- 
vanced to above the loan bases, en- 
abling farmers to profitably redeem 
their wheat. Last crop year, how- 
ever, at no time did the price of 
average protein spring wheat in the 
open market reach its loan basis, 
with the result that farmers who 
placed their wheat under loans and 
purchase agreements realized con- 
siderably more for it than did the 
farmers who sold their wheat. With 
last year’s lesson fresh in their minds, 
the conviction prevails that a much 
larger number of farmers will avail 
themselves of the advantages of the 
price support program.” 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s “multiple-price” plan for sup- 
porting wheat prices, introduced at a 
recent industry advisory committee 
meeting in Washington, is becoming 
the center of considerable attention 
in milling and grain circles. 

While the plan is new in many re 
spects, industry spokesmen say, thi 
basic idea of this method of support 
is an old one. As yet, the details of 
the USDA proposal have not 
widely circulated, although enough 
information has been available to 
provide the basis for a number of in- 
formal discussions. 

Under the proposed plan, all wheat 
would move at free market prices, 
but wheat used domestically for hu- 
man food would be supported by a 
certificate system at full parity to 
the grower. Also, loans at “solvency” 
levels, as contrasted with current 
high levels, would be available to 
producers. Thus, wheat for export 
and feed use, while not under the 
certificate system, would come under 
the reduced loan level support, pos- 
sibly 60% of parity. 

Flour mills would be required to 
purchase the certificates from the 
government to cover wheat used in 
sales in the domestic market. This 
feature of the plan, generally inter- 
preted as amounting to a “processing 
tax,”” could be the basis for indus- 
try objection to the plan. 

However, the tentative opinion of 
millers who have talked over the 
proposal is that the industry, while 
prone to consider the role of tax 
collector distasteful, might well ac- 
cept the plan as the best offered 
so far. The “tax collecting” feature, 
one miller pointed out this week, is 
far less complicated than in 
other multiple price proposals, 


been 


some 


Certificate System 

Under some “two-price’” plans the 
certificates representing the differ- 
ence between market prices and par- 
ity would circulate with each wheat 
transaction, it is pointed out, pre- 
senting a complicated accounting 
problem. This feature is eliminated 
in the present proposal. 

Among advantages seen in the plan 
is that it would provide complete 
freedom in wheat marketing and per- 
mit no interference with normal 
hedging operations. Its lower cost to 
the taxpayer as compared with the 
present method of support also was 
cited as an advantage. 

One miller characterized the pro- 
posal as the most practical one yet 
presented, since it provides the maxi- 
mum of flexibility simplicity. It would 
encourage more feed use of wheat 
and allow U.S. producers to compete 
in world export markets without the 
necessity of a subsidy. 

Probably one of the more serious 
objections to the proposal from a 
long-range agricultural standpoint is 
that it would tend to freeze produc- 


(Continued on page i!) 
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USDA ANNOUNCES INCENTIVE 
PLAN TO EXPAND STORAGE 





Government Also Calls Attention to Legislation Per- 


mitting, for Tax Purposes, 5-Year Amortization 


of New Grain Storage Facilities 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Secretary Ben- 
son announced the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s grain storage incen- 
tive expansion program last week 
without how much stor- 
age space the government believes is 
required. 

The announcement followed a pre- 
vious preliminary statement regard- 
ing terms it would make available 
and called attention to action by 
Congress which permits five-year 
amortization for tax purposes on all 
new grain storage facilities. 

The final announcement, critics 
say, fails to recognize the recom- 
mendations made by the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. repre- 
sentatives, who said the first proposal 
was not practical from the standpoint 
of securing bank loans. 

When the trade representatives 
met here recently they were told in- 
ferentially, according to members 
present, that USDA wanted storage 
primarily in Iowa and east of the 
Mississippi River. They vaguely men- 
tioned 100 million bushels of space 
as a target. Subsequently it has been 
learned that USDA officials are not 
too sure of their ground, and it is 
challenged in certain quarters that 
they can limit their proposal to any 
bushelage. However, they do have an 
effective and unseen veto of new stor- 
age space since approval all the way 
from the Production & Marketing 
Administration county committee 
through the PMA administrator, 
Howard H. Gordon, is required. 

Under the short term write-off for 
tax purposes as passed by Congress, 
the non-taxpaying farmer cooperative 
would have little, if any, advantage. 
It is asserted in substantial ware- 
house circles that the five-year write- 
off of new facilities would be’ incen- 
tive enough for most warehousemen 
where there exists a genuine storage 
opportunity. 


disclosing 


Statements Vary 

The _ official numbered 
USDA 2019-53 somewhat at 
odds with its previous statement on 
the subject. 

In its first statement on the sub- 
ject of occupancy guarantees USDA 
set forth three proposals virtually as 
follows: 

1. A three-year guarantee of 75% 
occupancy, and at the end of the 
third vear the occupancy guarantee 
would be lowered to 40%. 


statement 
reads 


2. A guarantee of occupancy of 
50% for five years. 

3. A guarantee of occupancy of 
50% for six years 


However, on Aug. 17 in press re- 
lease numbered 2019-53, the USDA 
produces this formal final version of 
its proposal: 

“Three alternative plans were an- 
nounced under which the CCC will 
guarantee the use of commercial 
grain and oilseed storage facilities 
which may be constructed for the 
purpose of taking advantage of this 
offer. 

“Under plan No. 1 the CCC will 
guarantee not to exceed 75% occu- 
pancy of commercial storage facili- 


ties for a period of three years. At 
the end of three years the guarantee 
occupancy level would be reduced to 
40% for the next two years. Plan 2 
would guarantee not to exceed 60% 
occupancy for a period of five years. 
Plan 3 would guarantee not to exceed 
50% occupancy for a period of six 
years. 
Need Specific Terms 

In a strictly legal sense, it should be 
pointed out, these press release state- 
ments are not reliable. Any contract 
made for a storage occupancy guar- 
antee by the government will have 
to be a specific document drafted to 
meet a specific circumstance. Each 
document should spell out, according 
to legal authorities, the precise dol- 
lars and cents due the warehouseman 
for the period of the contract. 

The looseness of these press re- 
leases, which the USDA has accepted 
as its basis of doing business, is 
sharply criticized by some trade ob- 
servers. 

Here are further excerpts from the 
Aug. 17 press release: 

“The USDA announced that stor- 
age use guarantees will be made to 
responsible commercial firms, includ- 
ing cooperatives, in order to encour- 
age the construction of additional 
commercial storage facilities for 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, flaxseed and soybeans, in 
areas where additional facilities are 
needed. 

“In commenting on the announce- 








Arthur B. Marcy 
JOINS HARRIS — Formerly vice 
president of the Standard Milling 


Co., Arthur B. Marcy has accepted 
an executive position with the Har- 
ris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. Rob- 
ert V. Harris, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Marcy was also at one 
time general sales manager of the 
International Milling Co., and is ex 
perienced in soft white wheat flour 
operations through his association 
with the Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, before its purchase by In- 
ternational. 


ment, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson said, the guaranteed 
storage plans announced today are a 
part of the over-all grain and oil- 
seeds storage program of the depart- 
ment designed to make adequate stor- 
age available for the increased sup- 
plies of grain and oilseeds now in 
existence and which may continue 
large in the next few years. 

“The annual rate per bushel for 
unused space under the storage guar- 
antee will be 75% of the applicable 
annual area rate under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement for wheat 
for the year the occupancy does not 
reach the guarantee level. 

“Storage use guarantees will be 
limited to newly constructed commer- 
cial type elevators, new additions to 
existing commercial elevators, and to 
the conversion of already existing 
facilities to commercial elevator stor- 
age. All structures must be of perma- 
nent commercial silo and tank type 
construction of concrete or steel. 

“All construction plans for facili- 
ties covered by today’s announcement 
must be approved by Howard H. Gor- 
don, executive vice president of CCC 
These plans must provide for modern 
equipment and the capacity of al) 
equipment must conform with the 
storage space and location of the ele- 
vator. Rail receiving equipment at 
terminal and sub-terminal location is 
required. 

“All new construction of country 
elevator facilities must be located in 
areas of heavy production and on 
railroads. All new construction of 
terminal and sub-terminal facilities 
must be located in or near areas of 
heavy production and on railroads 
(water where possible) in line of na- 
tural movement. 

“Warehousemen participating § in 
the program will be required to op- 
erate under the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement and to keep the 
facilities in operating condition and 
available for the storage of grain and 
oilseeds. CCC will have the option of 
requiring wWwarehousemen to reserve 
space for storage of CCC or farmer- 
owned grain and oilseeds up to the 
maximum amount of the occupancy 
guarantee level for the year. 

“All applications for country ele- 
vators must be filed with the local 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion county committee. These appli- 
cations must be processed through 
and include recommendations of the 
PMA county committee, PMA state 
committee and the PMA Commodity 
Office director 

“All applications for subterminal 
and terminal facilities must be filed 
with the PMA state committee. These 
applications must be _ processed 
through and include the recommenda- 
tions of the PMA state committee 
and the PMA Commodity Office direc- 
tor. 

“Acceptance of all applications will 
expire June 30, 1954, or such earlier 
date as may be determined by the 
executive vice president of CCC, who 
will make final decision on all appli- 
cations upon recommendation by the 
grain branch of PMA. 

“In announcing the program to 
encourage building of commercial 
grain storage facilities, the depart- 
ment also called attention to newly 
enacted federal legislation which per- 
mits taxpayers to make amortization 
deductions for grain storage facili- 
ties over a period of 60 months. The 
amortization deduction is available on 
grain storage facility construction, 
reconstruction, or erection complet- 
ed after Dec. 31, 1952, and on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1956. The term ‘grain 
storage facility’ is in general, defined 
as meaning (1) any corn crib, grain 
bin, grain elevator, or similar struc- 
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John W. Linden 
JOINS INLAND—John W. Linden 
has joined Inland Mills, Inec., Des 
Moines, as sales manager, accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. A. 
Cavey, vice president and general 


manager. Sales director of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
for the past six years, Mr. Linden 
has been active in the milling indus- 
try since 1935. At one time he was 
district sales manager for the Omar 
Milling Co., Omaha. He is a mem- 
ber of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 





ture suitable primarily for the stor- 
age of grain and intended by the 
taxpayer to be used for the storage 
of grain produced by him; and (2) 
any public grain warehouse perma- 
nently equipped for receiving, elevat- 
ing, conditioning, and loading out 
grain. This legislation permitting 
amortization deductions is designed to 
encourage an increase in permanent- 
type grain storage facilities, and is in 
addition to measures taken by the 
USDA.” 
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KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 
REPORT ON NUTRITION 

KANSAS CITY—A joint meeting 
of the superintendent's staff of the 
Kansas City, public schools and the 
advisory committee of the Wheat 
Flour Institute was held in Kansas 
City recently. 

The co-directors of the nutrition 
education research project in the 
Kansas City public schools reported 
on the first year’s work. The first 
year of the three year project was 
financed by a grant from the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Dr. Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe, director of health and phys- 
ical education, Missouri public schools 
and Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, di- 
rector of nutrition education and re- 
search, Wheat Flour Institute, are 
the co-directors of the program. 

Among those attending the meet- 
ing from the Wheat Flour Institute 
were H. H. Lampman, executive di- 
rector, and Miss Gwen Lam, editorial 
director. 





Advisory committee members at- 
tending were: Dr. Martha Trulson 
(representing Dr. Stare), assistant 


professor of nutrition, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, 
head, department of home economics, 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock; Dr. Ruth Leverton, professor 
of human nutrition department of 
home economics, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; and Dr. Robert E. 
Shank, school of medicine, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 
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Japanese Millers 
Plan to Increase 
Flour Exports 


VANCOUVER—Canadian flour mills 
will not only be faced with strong 
competition from Australia across the 
Pacific, but they will also have to 
compete with Japanese mills, accord- 
ing to reports received here from 
Hong Kong. 

The Japanese government, accord- 
ing to a Hong Kong press report, has 
decided to permit flour millers to im- 
port wheat and to export flour to 
sterling areas and sterling open ac- 
count areas. Japan plans to ship 
about 14,000 tons of wheat flour to 
Hong Kong and Ceylon. 

In addition, other areas to be 
served by Japan flour include For- 
mosa, with 48,000 tons; South Korea, 
12,000 tons; Lu-chu Island, 6,000 
tons; Thailand, 3,600 tons, and Philip- 
pines, 1,200 tons. 

According to export statistics, Jap- 
an exported some 142,000 tons of 
flour from July 1952 to June 1953. 
However, due to the fact that wheat 
was controlled and imported by the 
government, the export price of 
wheat flour was more expensive and 
the handling of flour more compli- 
cated. Japanese flour merchants, 
with a view to improving this situa- 
tion, have applied to Tokyo for di- 
rect import of wheat from Canada 
and the U.S., and they plan to export 
the flour milled from the wheat of 
these two countries. 

The report goes on to state that 
the Japanese government’s plan is to 
import 265,000 tons of wheat from 
Canada and the U.S. during the per- 
iod of August 1953 to March 1954 
and to export 204,000 tons of wheat 
flour during the same period. 

It is expected that a profit of about 
$4,069,000 can be realized on this 
export of flour. The Japanese gov- 
ernment feels this plan of importing 
wheat and exporting flour will assist 
in obtaining sterling exchange during 
the period of sterling exchange defici- 
ency. 

Meanwhile a cable from Manila ad- 
vises that effective Sept. 10, all flour 
imported into the Philippines will re- 
quire a “certificate of classification.” 
This certificate of classification and 
analysis must show, among other 
things, the protein content, ash con- 
tent, moisture and extraction appear- 
ing either in the invoice and bills 
of lading or in a separate certifi- 
cate for the particular brand or 
brands indicated in the invoicing. 

Canadian mills are much interest- 
ed in Prisco’s new regulations in view 
of the fact that there is no Canadi- 
an government grading of flour as 
there is for wheat. Therefore, any 
Canadian certificate must be from 
the mill concerned. 
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Fulton Bag Awards 


ATLANTA—More than 1,000 em- 
ployees at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
are guests of the company this week 
at a series of banquets in recognition 
of their outstanding safety record. 
The employees represent 28 depart- 
ments which completed 2,195,368 man 
hours without a single lost-time ac- 
cident during the past year. 

Company officials will present en- 
graved plaques to the three depart- 
ments having the highest safety 
records as established under the 
point system used to determine de- 
partmental standings. Two spinning 
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departments and one carding depart- 
ment won top honors for the period 
which closed recently. 

An additional presentation of a 
$100 check will be made to the em- 
ployee who submitted the best safety 
slogan during the past 12 month peri- 
od. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS PLAN 
MEETING IN BUFFALO 

BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its first 
meeting of the fall season Sept. 14. 
It will be a field trip through the 
cereal plant here of General Mills, 
Inc. 

The group will be served supper 
in the plant cafeteria. Following a 
short business meeting, members will 
make a tour of the plant. 

Other tentative programs for the 
fall season include: Oct. 13, flour and 
feed analytical session at the New 
York State Institute of Applied Aris 
& Sciences, Buffalo; Oct. 31, all-day 
joint meeting with the Niagara Sec- 
tion, Association of Operative Mil- 
lers, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo; Dec. 7, 
election of officers and joint meeting 
with the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists at the State Institute. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff LIF-E—— 


BRUCE F. CRUZEN NAMED 
PILLSBURY SALES MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS— Bruce F. Cruzen, 
formerly manager of the West Coast 
bakery division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been named bakery division 
sales manager in charge of all prod- 
uct sales, it has been announced by 
George S. Pillsbury, bakery division 
vice president. 

Mr. Cruzen, a native of Minne- 
apolis, first came to Pillsbury in 1926 
to work in the headquarters account- 


Bruce F. Cruzen 


ing department. By 1934 he was head- 
ing the contract control department. 
In 1935 he moved into bakery sales 
and in one year was named Manager 
of the sales control department of 
Pillsbury Mills. 

After more than three years of 
military service he returned to the 
company in 1945 to become assistant 
to the division vice president, bakery 
sales, and in 1952 became bulk sales 
manager in the division east of the 
Rockies with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. Then in 1952 he was assigned 
responsibility for all Pillsbury bakery 
division activities in the West Coast 
and Intermountain region. 
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CHICAGO Pictured above are the 
cover-pages of four publications pro- 
duced recently as a part of the con- 
sumer service and public relations 
operations of the Bakers of America 
Program. Offered to bakers for distri- 
bution to consumers, the publications 
have had prompt acceptance in the 
industry, program headquarters 
points out. 

The “How Much Do You Know 
About Bread” publication was issued 
in two sizes. Printed in large size 
with a heavy cover, more than 25,000 
were taken by bakers and most of 
these books were distributed to doc- 
tors and dentists for placement in 
reception rooms. 

A smaller size edition of this book 
is still being ordered by bakers. To 
date more than 80,000 have been dis- 
tributed. 

“Eat and Grow Slim” is reaching 
up near the half million mark in 
orders and there is a continuing de- 
mand each week. In addition to quan- 
tity orders from bakers, doctors, 
home economists, nutritionists and 
school teachers have been requesting 
copies. 

The dessert book was offered last 
spring but heavy emphasis will be 
placed on distribution of this booklet, 
which features baker products in a 
variety of uses, in the fall. 

“Toast Talk” is just off the press, 
and orders have just started coming 
in to Program headquarters in Chi- 
cago. It features toast around the 
clock in a variety of meals and should 
prove one of the most popular of the 
publications issued, it is said. 

Bakers in some areas have col- 
laborated on distribution of the bread 
opinion book and the diet book. In 
Topeka, Kansas, Jordan Bakers, Inc., 
and the Alexander Baking Co. pur- 
chased a supply of “Eat and Grow 
Slim” and are distributing the book- 
lets to members of the medical pro- 
fession and dieticians throughout the 
Topeka area. 

Quantity requests which reach the 
consumer service staff from state 
public health, nutrition or extension 
offices are being turned over to bak- 
ers in the particular state. Bakers are 
paying for the books to be distributed 
by the state agencies. 

The Continental Baking Co. is mail- 
ing a copy of “How Much Do You 
Know About Bread” to each of its 

















stockholders, as well as distributing 
copies through each plant. 

The opinion book and the diet book 
are available to all bakers, at cost. 
The booklets on desserts and toast 
are offered only to subscribers to the 
Bakers of America Program, which 
financed all the publications. 

BREATL 
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TRUE D. MORSE TO SPEAK 
AT GRAIN, FEED MEETING 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Morse, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss “Feed and Live- 
stock Programs” at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention 
which will be held here Sept. 20-21. 

From 1943 to 1952 Mr. Morse was 
president of the Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis, and before 
resigning from that organization to 
take his present post had been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. He was 
editor of the Doane Agricultural Di- 
gest since its origin in 1938. 

Mr. Morse was born on a 
Carthage, Mo., 
agriculture 
Missouri. 


True D 


farm at 
and was graduated in 
from the University of 
Prior to 1925, Mr. Morse 
Was an economist with the University 
of Missouri and farmed for about five 
years before entering the university. 
He served as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers in 1941 and is one 
of the originators of the American 
Rural Appraisal System. He is a 
member of the Missouri bar and is 
well known as 2 lecturer and author. 

Other positions Mr. Morse has held 
or now holds are: Vice president of 
the American Farm Economics Asen ; 
director of the Mutual Savings Life 
Insurance Co.; director of the Foun- 
dation of American Agriculture; trus- 
tee and executive secretary of the 
Agricultural Institute; trustee and 
secretary of the National Council for 
Community Improvement; and 2 fac- 
ulty member of the school of banking 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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FEWER HORSES TO FEED 
The decrease in numbers of horses 
and mules in the U.S. since World 
War I has released about 70 million 
acres from raising feed for work ani- 
mals. 
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Inspecting building plans for the $100,000 greenhouse to be built at the 
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Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station are, left to right, standing, 
Owen Wimberly, vice president and general manager, Okeene (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, vice director of the station; Oscar Howland, Pond 
Creek; Keats E. Soder, foundation executive secretary. Seated are Dellis V. 
Nelson, Goltry, foundation president; Dr. Harry Young, station plant patholo- 
gist; and O. E. Wolf, Ringwood, Okla. Messrs. Howland, Wolf and Wimberly 
are members of the foundation’s board of directors. 


Oklahoma Wheat Tax to Finance 
Research at Experiment Station 


STILLWATER, OKLA.-—Represen- 
tatives of the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation recently turned 
over a check for $50,000 to the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as the organization’s contribu- 
tion to a greenhouse to be used in 
cereals research. 

The $50,000 grant matches an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 made by the 
1953 session of the Oklahoma legis- 
lature under a bill sponsored by the 
foundation. 

Construction of the greenhouse is 
to start in the near future. It will be 
105 ft. by 80 ft. and will be on the 
Oklahoma A. & M. agronomy farm. 

The foundation represents certified 
wheat growers, the two grain eleva- 
tor associations, the flour millers, and 
the three leading farm organizations 
in Oklahoma. Foundation representa- 
tives who met recently with agricul- 
tural experiment station officials re- 
cently for delivery of the check and a 
look at preliminary plans for the 
building were Dellis V. Nelson, Gol- 
try, president; Keats Soder, Okla- 
homa City, executive secretary; 
Oscar Howland, Pond Creek; O. E. 
Wolf, Ringwood; and Owen Wim- 
berly, Okeene, directors. 

The foundation's contribution was 
raised through a one mill per bushel 
voluntary contribution from the 1953 
wheat crop. Included was a $1,000 
special contribution by the Oklahoma 
Crop Improvement Assn., the official 
crop seed certification agency for the 
state. 

The wheat breeding program in 
Oklahoma is expected to gain con- 
siderable impetus because of the new 
greenhouse. Dr. Harry Young, A. & 
M. plant pathologist, said that one 
feature of the new building, a chilling 
chamber in which wheat can be in- 
duced to head at any time of year, 
will increase greatly the number of 
strains that can be crossed each year. 
The greenhouse also will include a 
special room for leaf rust studies, 
a freezer, and soil sterilization unit. 
Air and soil temperatures in the 
greenhouse will be controlled. 

The greenhouse will be only the 
latest item in small grains research 
in which the Oklahoma Wheat Foun- 
dation has given important aid. Just 
a year ago the foundation made a 
grant of $4,000 for laboratory equip- 
ment, tables, files, and other equip- 


ment in the new small grains re- 
search building on the agronomy 
farm. 

There was also a $1,000 grant for 
research into use of radioactive iso- 
topes in research on greenbugs, feed- 
ing habits on wheat. This research 
also was aimed at answers to the 
question of whether or not systemic 
poisons sufficient to kill greenbugs 
would be carried over into the wheat 
kernel, the flour, and the bread. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERS’ PARTY 

PITTSBURGH—The Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh held an all 
day golf outing at Shannopin Coun- 
try Club, recently. Victor Gaspar, 


Elco Products and J. R. Lloyd, Jr., 
J. R. Lloyd Co., vice president, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and evening 
dinner. Dan Langdon, Jr., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., J. Nicholas, Donut Corp. 
of America, Lewis Pfeffer, Cottage 
Donut Co., composed the committee 
in charge. 
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Nebraska’s 1953 
Wheat Rates High 
for Milling, Baking 


LINCOLN, NEB. Varieties of 
good to excellent milling and baking 
qualities comprised 98.2% of the 
1953 winter wheat crop in Nebraska, 
according to the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. The three banner 
varieties of Pawnee, Cheyenne and 
Nebred made up 85.7% of the crop 
and including Turkey and Comanche 
the percentage is 91.4%. Minor ap- 
proved varieties make up the re- 
mainder of the 98.2% and only 1.8% 
of the crop was considered objec- 
tionable for flour and bread. 

The following table indicates acre- 
age and percentage of the crop of 
the five major varieties in Nebraska 
according to regions: 





% Total 
Variety wheat planted Acreage 
1952 1953 
Kastern Region 
Pawnee " 70 72.6 920,400 
Cheyenne Trace 0.3 3,800 
Nebred 17 12.5 158,500 
Turkey 5 7 88,700 
Comanche . : 1 0.3 3,800 
Central Region 
Pawnee 20 26.1 385,000 
Cheyenne 10 9.4 138,700 
Nebred ; D2 51.1 754,200 
Turkey : 7 3 3.7 54,600 
Comanche ; ‘ 1 1.2 17,700 
Western Kegion 
Pawnee 12 §.7 103,600 
Cheyenne 54 48.0 $72,300 
Nebred . . oe 22 31.4 570,000 
Turkey .. 2 2.0 36,300 
Comanche . ne 1 3 60.000 
For Entire State 
Pawnee. 41 30.9 1,409,200 
Cheyenne 20 33:3 1,014,800 
Nebred 25 32.5 1,483,300 
Turkey . 4 3.9 179,600 
Comanche 1 1.8 81,500 
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Start of Liverpool 
Futures Trading 
Postponed 


TORONTO—tThe reopening of the 
Liverpool futures market has been 
indefinitely postponed. Corn Trade 
Assn. officials state that circumstan- 
ces are such that an efficient hedging 
market cannot be provided for the 
time being. 

Heavy government-owned stocks of 
wheat are seen as the main reason 
forcing this decision. The Liverpool 
market is on a basis of wheat in 
store, and currently there is no space 
available for privately imported sup- 
plies. The London futures market, 
however, may reopen in October. 
Since this is a C.I.F. market storage 
difficulties do not arise, but other 
matters have forced a _ temporary 
postponement. 

Reports from Britain claim that 
millers are covered for at least two 
thirds of their 1953-54 wheat supply, 
although previous forecasts had as- 
sessed government reserves at no 
more than sufficient for five months. 
It is the presence of these heavy 
stocks which will enable the trade 
to hold off the market and which, 
traders feel, will force a slide in 
North American prices. The with- 
drawal of Britain from the market 
will have serious repercusions in Ca- 
nada, and shipments have already 
fallen away. Despite the stock posi- 
tion, Clarence D. Howe, Canadian 
minister of trade and commerce, still 
claims that British sales will attain 
the levels of former years. Trade 
opinion does not support him in this 
view. 
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LIVING STANDARD TO RISE 

If the current rate of economic 
growth in the U.S. continues until 
1960, the standard of living should 
be at least 15% above that of today. 








U.S. Wheat Export Outlook Cloudy; 


Uncertainties in Aid Measures Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Huge surplus 
supplies of wheat in the northern 
half of the Western Hemisphere 
make government and private esti- 
mators groggy as they try to recon- 
cile their balance sheets. 

In the latest Wheat Situation re- 
port, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates U.S. wheat exports 
in 1953-54 at 250 to 275 million bush- 
els. For 1954-55, the estimate is even 
less definite, with a range of 200 
to 300 million bushels given as the 
export outlook. 

In other quarters of the govern- 
ment also concerned with grain ex- 
ports, specialists have steadily de- 
clined to make an export forecast for 





MILPRINT BUYS FIRM 


MILWAUKEE —A Mexican com- 
pany has been added by Milprint, Inc 
to its growing list of foreign affili- 
ates, William Heller, Sr., chairma: 
of the board, announced recently. The 
company is in Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon, and is called Milprint de Mexi- 
co, S.A. 


wheat for 1953-54 until they have 
had an opportunity to study some 
administrative decisions yet to be 
taken on legislative stimulants to 
U. S. agricultural exports for the 
coming year. 

Chief of these uncertainties is that 
contained in Section 550 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act, which establishes 
mandatory authority for the foreign 
aid agency to allot not less than $100 
million for the procurement of U. S. 
agricultural surpluses over and above 
normal requirements of foreign na- 
tions. This provision also authorizes 
disbursement of these aid funds in 
an amount as high as $250 million, 
but the additional $150 million is per- 
missive, not mandatory. 

In addition to this vague section 
of the law, there is another section 
which provides $100 million for aid 
in the form of agricultural surpluses 
at the discretion of the chief execu- 
tive. 

Congress has also earmarked in the 
Defense Department appropriation 
an initial allotment of $200 million 
for Korean aid. 

Obviously not all of this money will 
be used to export wheat and wheat 
flour, but on the basis of past experi- 
ence of demand it is certain that 


wheat would be given primary con- 
sideration by many nations, with cot- 
ton, tobacco and fats and oils closely 
grouped in the second demand posi- 
tion. 

But to measure the size of U. S. ex- 
ports of wheat solely on domestic 
factors alone would provide an im- 
proper guide. 

The Canadian situation must be 
studied in connection with the U. S. 
export outlook. For the past several 
years, probably abetted by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, the U. S. 
and Canada have cooperated closely 
pricewise in their export policies. 
More recently, however, the U. S. 
has been leaning to domestic policies 
which are at best an affront to hope 
of continued cooperation pricewise by 
these two big wheat exporters. 

Trade frictions largely resulting 
from U. S. import control policies on 
agricultural commodities marred the 
otherwise smooth meshing of the 
trade machinery of the two countries. 

Another point of increasing irrita- 
tion is the recently concluded ar- 
rangement between the U. S. govern- 
ment and South Africa wherein the 
U. S. undertook to deliver through 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 55,000 
long tons of U. S. spring wheat in 
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March-July, 1954. The exact price 
provisions of this contract have not 
been disclosed, but since the sale has 
been made under the provisions of 
the IWA subsidy, there is reason to 
suspect that the CCC has granted 
some type of price concession to the 
South African government. In the 
past under the IWA, U. S. exporters 
have been unable to move U.S. spring 
wheat because of an inadequate sub- 
sidy level. 

Already smarting under U. S. re- 
strictive actions, it is unlikely that 
the Canadian Wheat Board will look 
with equanimity at this U. S. bid for 
export business. Shortly after this 
contract was concluded, Canadian 
embassy officials here admitted they 
were not aware of the sale. 

Big Supplies 

As in the U. S., Canada has a big 
carryover of old crop wheat and now 
appears headed for another bumper 
new crop. In Canada storage condi- 
tions are even more acute than those 
here, with a result that urgency to 
export is greater than in the U. S. 

All of this appears to mean that, 
notwithstanding the evident availa- 
bility of U. S. funds to stimulate ex- 
ports, Canada cannot be expected to 
stand idly on the sidelines as the 
U. S. dominates the wheat export 
trade in foreign markets which are 
shrinking as their domestic produc- 
tion has improved and new export 
sources such as Turkey have become 
a factor. 

With USDA officially forecasting a 
carryover June 30, 1954, possibly in 
excess of 800 million bushels, and 
even with the wheat crop under strict 
acreage and marketing quota con- 
trols, it is indicated that by June, 
1955, there will be no substantial re- 
duction in our domestic wheat sur- 
plus. The importance of the export 
outlook indicates need for the 
sharpest study. 

Section 550 of 
vague and hedged 
which will test any 
The chief limitation is that sales 
must be made to nations over and 
above their normal requirements. 
This provision is to prevent disloca- 
tion of trade which might cause in- 
ternational friction. 

In instances of dollar shortages, 
MSA would be clearly correct in al- 
lotting funds for U.S. wheat, but 
would the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration be justified in concentrat- 
ing the funds on wheat alone, ex- 
cluding other farm surpluses? And 
exporters in other fields are not like- 
ly to let the grain trade take all 
of this money for grain exports. 

Korean Aid 

Korean aid started with an initial 
fund of $200 million for use between 
now and Jan. 1, will not be exclusive- 
ly an agricultural program. Food at 
the outset is of top priority, but 
capital equipment, cotton and fats 
are close seconds and ultimately will 
exceed grain requirements. 


the MSA act is 
with limitations 
administrator. 


Korea may exchange some of its 
rice crop for wheat imports which 
will be used to dilute the normal 


rice diet and extend that part of the 
rice crop held at home. But again 
there is no certainty that all of this 
wheat will come from the U.S. There 
is a possibility that Japan, through 
triangular trade, may supply part of 
the wheat. 

The foreign aid program is ob- 
scured by so many uncertainties that 
even FOA specialists are withhold- 
ing official estimates of the grain 
export outlook. 

Wheat Agreement 


The dark outlook for wheat ex- 
ports may present the International 
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Wheat Agreement with its first ma- 
jor test. For most of the first four 
years of the agreement, sales were 
stimulated by funds from foreign aid, 
and there was real demand for wheat 
and flour. Now conditions are radical- 
ly changed. Demand is tempered by 
improved supplies in importing na- 
tions, and supply sources are over- 
flowing. 

With the U.K. out as a member 
of the pact, quotas of the export- 
ing nations will have to be revised 
downward. This adjustment is to be 
determined when the Wheat Council 
meets in Madrid, Spain, in October. 

Wheat agreement advocates have 
defined the quotas as guaranteed im- 
ports of export quantities. With world 
granaries bursting at the seams, this 
may be the year to test that defini- 
tion of guaranteed quantities. 

The U.K. appears to have taken a 
dominant position in bargaining for 
supplies from all export sources, and 
if it succeeds in knocking down the 
price level for its requirements, oth- 
er importers, including those in the 
IWA, will demand and probably get 
similar treatment. 


“Interceptor” Transactions 

Farm organization representatives 
see opportunities in what they term 
“interceptor” transactions, probably 
under provisions of Section 550 of the 
foreign aid bill. This type of transac- 
tion could be one with India, for 
example, where it is now learned 
that a Russian-India trade for wheat 
is under consideration. These farm 
representatives believe that, through 
the use of MSA funds, the U.S. could 
head off or intercept the USSR-In- 
dia deal by making our wheat stocks 
available for Indian currency and 
possibly at some concession price. 
This type of transaction has a cer- 
tain amount of surface plausibility, 
but here again the entire MSA act 
must be examined before it can be 
concluded that this type of deal 
would be legal. 

Other sections of MSA law makes 
it mandatory that where soft cur- 
rencies are accepted in exchange for 
U.S. agricultural commodities, there 
must be some military end use avail- 
able for the soft currencies. If we 
accept Indian rupees in payment for 
wheat, FOA must have an outlet 
where the Indian rupees may be 
used for the procurement of mili- 
tary end products. 

Such are the vagaries of the law 
that must be weighed before it is 
possible to do better than guess what 
wheat exports will be, despite the 
mirage-like appearance of certainty 
in the many foreign aid financial 
sources. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION MEMBERS ACCEPT 
6’2c INCREASE IN WAGES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of Lo- 
cal No. 1, American Federation of 
Grain Millers (AFL) have accepted 
a 6'%¢ across-the-board increase in 
wages for approximately 1,200 mem- 
bers of the union employed in five 
Minneapolis flour mills. 

The agreement, retroactive to July 
1, 1953, was approved in secret bal- 
loting Aug. 21-22 by the union mem- 
bership. It affects employees of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; General Mills, Inc.; 
International Milling Co., Atkinson 
Milling Co., and Russell-Miller Mil- 
ling Co. 

Negotiations affecting approximate- 
ly 800 employees of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., and Standard Milling Co. are 
expected to follow the same pattern. 

The newly approved contract will 
expire June 30, 1954. 
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MACARONI WEEK—Ken Hill, left, manager of the Jewel Food Store super 
market in Palatine, IIL, inspects two enlarged versions of four advertising 
mats supplied by the National Macaroni Institute to members in support of 
National Macaroni Week, Oct. 15-24. At right is Robert M. Green, secretary 
of the institute. Retail operators throughout the country will feature maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodles during the “week.” 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON —-If the make-up 
of the crew means anything it ap- 
pears that the forthcoming voyage of 
the President's reciprocal trade ship 
is off to a favorable start. 

Following an announcement that 
the presidential reciprocal trade study 
group would be led by Clarence 
Randall, chairman of the board of In- 
land Steel Corp., last week, the full 
complement of the committee mem- 
bership was disclosed. 

It consists of the following: Jesse 
W. Tapp, executive vice president of 
the Bank of America; John Hay Whit- 


ney, New York investment banker; 
Cola G. Parker, chairman of the 


board of the Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
CIO United Steelworkers; John H 
Williams, enocomist of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Lamar Fleming, Jr., of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

This public section of the commit- 
tee joins with a 10 man congressional 
corps previously appointed by con- 
gressional leaders. 

With its chairman, Mr. Randall, 
widely known as one of the more 
progressive industrial leaders of the 
nation, the six public members may 
be classified as strong individuals 
with a Catholic understanding of 
world trade problems, likely to dis- 
ecard provincial or parochial views in 
favor of the long range good of na- 
tional interests and in behalf of 
broader world trade exchanges. 

The Eisenhower appointments to 
this committee add vigor to the Re- 
publican battle-cry of “trade, not 
aid.” 

Mr. Randall Faces Test 


As stated, the crew of the recipro- 
cal trade ship looks topnotch on 
paper. The test of their competence 
probably will rest with the skipper, 
Mr. Randall, who will, either through 
force of character or persuasion, 
reconcile the possible conflicts be- 
tween this public group and con- 
gressional cross-section whose better 
judgment must at times be tempered 


Cipperly 





by local political considerations. On 
paper free streams of trade look ex- 
cellent but when imports from a for- 
eign nation threaten to close fac- 
tories in a congressional district the 
broad appeal of the general overall 
good is lost. 

There has been fear in reciprocal 
trade agreement circles that the ad- 
ministration was taking a soft ap- 
proach to the problem and in recent 
appointments to the tariff commission 
it was alleged that some of the Eisen- 
hower nominations consisted of un- 
abashed advocates of high tariff bar- 
riers. 

The composition of the board trade 
study group should go a long way in 
checking those apprehensions and 
lend assurance that the economics of 
world trade will be the guide and not 
a narrow perspective of short range 
goals. 

Since the committee announcement 
has been made prior to any decision 
on proposed import restrictions on 
Canadian oats, rye or barley by 
either the tariff commission or the 
White House, it is likely that the 
administration will not tie the trade 
study committee’s hands with com- 
mitments that might be embarrassing 
at some later date and will defer any 
action on recommendations the tariff 
commission might make regarding 
these grain import controls. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS Plans 
have been approved by stockholders 
of the Farmers Equity Union here 
for contribution of a 250,000 bu. grain 
storage elevator at a cost of $150,000 
in Hillsboro. The structure will be 
ready for use before the end of the 
year. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFte—— 


MORE U.S. TILLABLE LAND 


U.S. food crops are grown on about 
300 million acres of 
about 100 million 
40 years ago. 


land. This is 
acres more than 
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SALES OF FLOUR RESTRICTED 





Most Orders Placed for Nearby Requirements as Buyers 
Await Best Opportunity to Book For- 
ward Spring Needs 


Flour sales were light last week 
as buyers continued to watch an 


erratic wheat market for the best 
buying opportunities, particularly on 
springs. No large-scale new crop 


spring wheat flour has been booked 
as yet although the usual time of 
heavy forward bookings is at hand. 

Buying in the week ending Aug. 24 
was confined to fill-in purchases for 
nearby needs and fulfillment of price- 
date -of-shipment contracts. The 
wheat market trend continued down- 
ward early in the period, although 
iutures made a recovery later on, 
particularly in the final session of the 
week. At one time during the week 
spring wheat flour quotations were 
down more than 20¢ sack, but buyers 
continued to hold off for lower levels. 

At Kansas City, cash wheat ad- 
vances offset futures declines, and 
there was very little flour sales ac- 
tivity. Sales for mills in the South- 
west averaged only 25% of capacity, 
compared with 326° the week be- 
fore. A majority of bakers using 
hard winters already have substan- 
tial forward bookings. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 48% of capacity, compared with 
73% the previous week. Practically 
all buyers of this type are on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Major export business of. the week 
was transacted by Canadian mills, 
with Jamaica taking 95,000 sacks and 
Trinidad 65,000 sacks. U.S. mills 
shared a largely-export order placed 
by the Army for 75,854 sacks. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
85% the previous week and 87% a 
year ago. Production improved for 
spring wheat mills in the Northwest 
and at Buffalo, while output held 
steady in the Southwest and dropped 
off in other areas. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: No general new crop 
flour buying developed for spring 
wheat mills last week, with sales lim- 
ited to small lots for nearby. Sales 


averaged 48°; of five-day capacity, 
compared with 73°7 the previous 
week and 172‘) in the correspond- 


ing week last year. 


Some bookings were made on a 
120-day basis, but discounts for new 
crop delivery were not offered, and 
consequently buyers did not extend 
positions. Sales made were mainly for 
shipment within the next few weeks, 
With the balance of activity consist- 
ing of pricing out p.d.s. orders. 

Standard grades of bakery flour 
declined more than 20¢ sack in the 
week ending Aug. 22 on the basis of 
lower cash wheat premiums and a 
drop in futures. Premiums on high 
protein wheat were relatively more 
stable, and high gluten flour was 
quoted at a wider differential this 
week. Whole wheat flour was quoted 
on the same basis as standard patent, 
whereas previously it had been 10¢ 
sack under. 

Fancy clears continued in good de- 
mand, with offerings somewhat 
scarce. Family flour activity was sea- 


sonally light, and shipping directions 
were only fair. 

A surge in wheat prices at Minne- 
apolis Aug. 24 was attributed to 
lighter-than-expected receipts, and 
according to trade reports discour- 
aged some flour business which ap- 
peared on the brink of completion. 
Buyers appear to be waiting for a 
peak movement of wheat and lower 
prices next week end. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 89% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, output 
averaged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 81% the week before and 88% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 90% of capacity, compared 
with 95% the week before. 

Quotations Aug. 21, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.76@5.81, 
short patent $5.86@5.91, high gluten 
$6.16@6.21, first clears $5.41@5.71, 
whole wheat $5.76@5.81, family flour 
$5.77 @7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business in 
general slowed down to a near halt in 
the Southwest last week. Inquiry was 
lacking for nearly every type of flour, 
and sales averaged only 25% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 326% in the 
previous week and 33% a year ago. 

After the heavy volume of bakery 
flour sales which took place during a 
short period in the previous week de- 
mand simmered down and the mar- 
ket was very quiet last week. On sev- 
eral days there were very few if an) 
sales reported outside of regular 
small quantities of price-date-of-ship- 
ment business. A few accounts re- 
mained on p.d.s., and some have flour 
purchased for only 30 days ahead, 
but by far the majority of the bakers 


are now covered 60 to 90 days in ad- 
vance. Some have purchased for 120 
days, including a number of the im- 
portant chain buyers. 

Thus with no further market in- 
centive to whip up new demand, sales 
slipped to a low for the crop year 
last week as far as bakery flour was 
concerned. Wheat costs recovered 
ground lost in the futures pit in the 
previous week, but the main advance 
in costs was in cash premiums. 

Family flour sales were relatively 
quiet, but at that were somewhat 
better compared with bakery flour. 
Other types of flour were moving 
slowly. Clears continued especially 
weak with .7% ash dipping to a new 
low of around $3.35 bulk, Kansas 
City, and little in the market to fur- 
nish a demand. A few trades were 
made for blending purposes only, as 
the export market was quiet and last 
week’s sale to Jamaica on low grades 
was made by the Canadian mills. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
Aug. 21, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.40@5.45, straight $5.35 
5.40; established brands of family 
flour $6.05@7.20, first clears $3.60@ 
4.25, second clears $3.60, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.45@3.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated 51% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
25%, compared with 193% the pre- 
ceding week and 39% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Aug. 21 were down 5 @ 10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was rather slow, with prices about 
unchanged. Shipping directions have 
been moderate. 

Hutchinson: Little interest in flour 
was shown last week as mills of the 
Hutchinson area found most of the 
trade well booked for the coming 
four months. A few single carlots 
were sold on p.d.s. basis. Family flour 
sales were also in a slump. Directions 
fell off, with mills operating at 50% 
of capacity. Prices were fairly stable, 
dropping 5¢ from a week earlier as 
a premium advance of 5¢ was offset 
by a 7¢ decline in futures. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 22: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.10@6.20; bakers’ 


(Continued on page 25) 





Trade Gets Under Way in Blended 


Semolina Product for Macaroni 


Initial shipments of the blended 
durum and hard wheat products ne- 
cessitated by the shortage of durum 
wheat have been made to macaroni 
and noodle product manufacturers, 
and trade now is more or less estab- 
lished on this new basis. 

Most of the first orders were in 
relatively small lots, but interest was 
very widespread because of the smal] 
amounts of semolina on contract. 
Straight durum products no longe! 
are offered. Some macaroni manu- 
facturers have advanced prices fo 
their products after holding back on 
increases for some time, according to 
trade reports: Others are expected 
to follow shortly. 

Meanwhile, durum wheat continu- 
ed strong at Minneapolis, with top 
quality lots selling for $3.45 bu. on 
Aug. 24. Semolina blend was quoted 
at $7.75 @ 7.85 cwt., bulk, Minneapo 
lis, on that date and the durum gran 
ular blend at $7.25 @ 7.35 cwt. Re 
ceipts improved Aug. 24 as the ha 
vest advanced. About 100 cars ai 
rived, with about half of them ap 


plied on to arrive sales. The crop 
is now nearly all mature, with the 
rust toll showing up in poor yields 
and light weights. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 21, were as follows: 
New Crop—13.5% Mo 


Less 


sture or 





Old crop 5@S8é Discount 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

products output as reported to The 
Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
ipacity in sacks, with comparisons; per 
f capacity based on five-day week 


leurum 
Northwestern 


ntage of 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
\ ao | 189,500 162,004 85+ 
Pre u week 189.500 *161,604 S5t 

Y 179,500 184.152 10 
Crop vea 
productior 

Au 1 1 ~ 
1 


*Re sed *Totals include blended 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
GENERALLY EASIER 


o= <—>— 
Red Dog the Exception; Bran and 
Midds. Turn Down in Light 
Trading 


Millfeed markets made further ad- 
justments last week, with demand 
generally lighter and the trend on 
most products down. Red dog was 
quoted $2 higher for the week, how- 
ever. In the Southwest declines were 
attributed to reduced feed mill opera- 
tions. Bran and standard midds. were 
off $2.50 at Minneapolis. 

Formula feed volume held up well 
in the Northwest last week, with 
some scattered improvement in de- 
mand noted at the end of the period. 
Order backlogs for this week’s pro- 
duction were larger than a week ago 
for most manufacturers. 

Poultry feed demand continued in 
the spotlight, with laying mashes and 
pullet growers accounting for a good 
share of current output. Good egg 
prices in relation to feed costs are 
encouraging better feeding. Turkey 
feed sales are still holding up, with 
the seasonal downturn less steep than 
usual because of the extended and 
late hatching period this year. Also, 
more business is accounted for by 
broiler growers and owners of breeder 
flocks than previously. Surprisingly 
enough, some chick starter business 
is still being handled. 

Dairy feed business remains slow, 
although it is pointed out by some 
manufacturers that if dry weather 
continues pastures could deteriorate 
rapidly and stimulate sales. The same 
observation applies to feed for beef 
cattle. 

Hog feed business is reported about 
steady, with some improvement noted 
in spots. Some shipments of baby pig 
feeds have been made in anticipation 
of fall requirements. 

There was some mild, scattered im- 
provement in the formula feed busi- 
ness in the Southwest last week, but 
demand generally held to a rather 
restricted course. The first part of the 
week was extremely dull, but some 
upturn in orders later in the week 
has provided mills with an average 
five day run when it had looked 
earlier that four days might be the 
best. 

A slight improvement in egg feed 
demand accounted for part of the 
better tone, although a new factor 
was the advent of some modest orders 
for cattle feed from outside of the 
drouth areas. 

Formula feed prices continued to 
be on the easier side, reflecting the 
bearish tone of numerous feed in- 
gredients and the wide disposition of 
cut-price drouth aid commodities in 
the Southwest. Formula quotations 
ranged $1 ton lower on the average. 

Feed business in the central states 
underwent a slight setback during 
the week ending Aug. 19, but manu- 
facturers thought the change was 
only temporary. On the whole, feed 
men are satisfied with the rate of 
business, terming the situation “very 
good for summer.” 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,375 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,420 tons 
in the previous week and 43,862 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
338,132 tons as compared with 376,028 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Slide 
Some More. Then Climb 


Swings Not as Great as in Previous Week; 
Spotlight on Big U.S., Canadian Supplies 


Wheat prices continued to fluctu- 
ate in an erratic manner in the week 
ending Aug. 24, but the swings were 
not as wild as in the previous week. 
With the marketing quota refer- 
endum out of the way, markets paid 
more attention to the over-all sup- 
ply situation, the marketing of the 
new spring wheat crop and effects 
of the government’s loan program. 
Futures at Minneapolis and Chicago 
moved down early in the period but 
reversed later in the period. Chicago 
September, as a result, showed no 
change for the week, although the 
deferred deliveries were off 14 @3¢ 
bu. Minneapolis September actually 
showed an advance of 2!2¢ bu. for 
the week, with deferreds off frac- 
tions to 1%¢ bu. At Kansas City, 
the downtrend in futures was more 
pronounced and the recovery move- 
ment was not sufficient to wipe out 
earlier losses in any of the contracts. 
Meanwhile, cash wheat premiums 
strengthened at Kansas City and 
turned easier at Minneapolis. The 
strongest boost to futures, which oc- 
curred Aug. 24, was attributed to 
lighter - than - expected week-end re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis. The approach- 
ing heavier hedging of new crop re- 
ceipts at that market, however, re- 
mains a potential bearish factor, with 
peak arrivals expected over next 
week end or the following one. Min- 
neapolis arrivals on Aug. 24 totaled 
997 cars, compared with 1,284 a year 
earlier and 659 a week before. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 24 were: Chicago—September 
$1.86-'4, December $1.91-14, March 
$1.9434, May $1.95-'%4; Minneapolis 
September $2.1112, December $2.09%4, 
May $2.09; Kansas City—Septem- 
ber $2.0014, December $2.041%, March 
$2.0678, May $2.03. 

Huge Supplies 

Supplies of wheat in the U.S. and 
Canada for 1953-54 will be the larg- 
est of record if present prospects 
are realized. Large crops and large 
carryover stocks in both countries 
combine to make these supplies ex- 
ceed the previous record for 1942-43. 
Supplies in these countries for 1953- 
54 are estimated at 2,729 million 
bushels. This compares with 2,452 
million available last season, 2,581 
million in 1942-43, and 1,892 million 
the five-year 1946-50 average. A 1953 
crop of 604 million bushels of wheat, 
the second largest of record, was 
estimated for Canada. 

Exports this crop year have been 
relatively lighter than a year ago. 
Under the International Wheat 
Agreement, chief export avenue, U.S. 
sales totaled about 12 million bush- 
els through last week, compared with 
46 million in the same period last 
year. Export business picked up some 
last week, however, with Portugal 
taking 445,000 bu. soft red wheat. 
Germany is expected to purchase 1% 
million bushels of hard wheat and 
3%, million soft wheat this week. 

Based on preliminary data as of 
June 30, farmers had delivered 369 
million bushels of 1952 price support 
wheat to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Farmers put 398 million bushels of 
the 1952 wheat crop under loan. Of 
this amount, 329 million were deliv- 
ered to CCC as of June 30, 47 million 
repaid and 1 million resealed. 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 7.4 million bushels for 


the week ended Aug. 20, compared 
with 10.0 million a week earlier and 
12.6 million for the comparable week 
of 1952. At spring wheat markets, 
receipts showed a gradual increase 
but held quite moderate with 1,800 
cars in at Minneapolis and 1,403 at 
Duluth. Of the Minneapolis arrivals, 
132 cars were for Commodity Credit 
Corp. account. 

The cash wheat market situation 
at Minneapolis was quite unsettled, 
brought about in part by the wide 
variation in the quality of new crop 
offerings. Arrivals thus far seem to 
indicate that the crop is likely to 
be lighter-than-average in_ test 
weight, with protein also lower than 
last year. Premiums on _ ordinary 
wheat were steady to a cent off in 
the week ending Aug. 22, while 12 
and 13% proteins dropped 5@6¢ bu. 
and higher proteins were steady to 
2¢ off. On Aug. 21 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
the September price to 2¢ over, 11% 
protein 4@8¢ over, 12% protein 8@ 
@14¢ over, 13% protein 22@27¢ over, 
14% protein 30@34¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 35@39¢ over, 16‘% protein 48@ 
52¢ over September. 

Durum wheat prices were steady 
to 8¢ higher at the top ends of the 
ranges and 1@6¢ off at the lower 
ends. Durum was traded at flat 
prices based on test weight, with 
60 Ib. No. 2 hard amber durum bring- 
ing the top of $3.45 bu.; 59 to 60 Ib. 
durum wheat was quoted in a range 
of $3.30@3.45, 58 lb. $3.27@3.44, 57 
Ib. $3.25@3.42, 56 Ib. $3.23@3.40, 
55 Ib. $3.20@3.36, 54 Ib. $3.15@3.31, 
53 Ib. $3.10@3.25, 52 lb. $3@3.15, 
51 lb. $2.85@3. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis was 12.82%, 
and the durum 10.85%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Aug. 21: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


58 Ib $2.064% a2 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. to 56 Ib., 
each lb. lower. 
Moisture—l1¢ 
1@2¢ 


each 4% on 13% to 
each 4% over 14%. 


Premiums Strong 

Soaring cash wheat premiums com- 
manded the main attention in the 
Kansas City market this week. Pre- 
miums advanced 8-9'2¢ during the 
week, and with fairly steady futures, 
cash prices on protein wheat reached 
the net loan level. Offerings of cash 
wheat were very scarce, and even 
though mills were selecting mainly 
the more desirable samples, demand 
from other buyers added fuel to the 
advance. By Aug. 24 ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter reached 20¢ 
over September, a new high for the 
season. In the higher proteins the 
the story was the same with 12.5% 
ranging 22@33¢ over and the 14% 
2314 @39¢ over. The September future 
held within the range of about $1.96 
@2 through most of the last four 
sessions, closing at $2.00% Aug. 24. 
Receipts fell to 654 cars last week, 
compared with 894 in the previous 
week and 1,192 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 


CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Aug. 16 
1955 
Northwest > . i28 
Southwest 
Buffalo : . 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals mae . 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5 


Aug. 16-22, 
1953 


Previous Aug, 18-25 
week 1952 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo . ote 

Central and 8S. E 

No. Pacific Coast 

Totals 


SOLTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
16-22 274,850 sO 
ious week 287,250 . St 
it ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ter Vear 


40.600 ag " 0) 
10,600 7 
averance “4 
average 93 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 


capacity 
1,021,500 
1,021,500 
1.019.750 SoS 4 
1,019,250 926,711 91 
average or 
“average 96 


Flour 
output tivity 
HOG 847 au 


% ac 


Aus 16-22 

Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


9U8 572 AY 
930, 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 

Keutucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

Aug 16-22 671,400 528,23 V7 

Previous week 671,400 "544,604 s1 
Year 


671,000 190,524 
Two years ago 671,400 
Five 


Ten-year 


% ac 
tivity 


ano 
180,098 
Veartr averanre 
“averance 
Revised 


BUPPFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
Aug lt 4 159,500 08,142 
Previous week ib °474,321 
Year age 159,500 171,521 
Two years ago 159.800 513,733 
Five 
Ten-year average 
Revised 


Flour 
output 


9,500 


year averane 


Aug. 1% 1, Au 


in The 
total estimated 


currently 
and to the 


*Previous 
week 
YT,019 

1,146,601 
174,221 
14.604 
246,251 


, O07 896 


76 


Crop year flour production 


slay wee) July 1 to 


\ug 
1952 
90 ‘ " ’ 5,365,044 
st 97 SHS 9,403,344 

112 ' 517.8 1928 932 

749,566 
tS.674 


1951 


1.085.560 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 


% ac- 
tivity 
ov 11,059 94 
0 ‘ 7 736 au 
os 
su 
ue 


SG 


Principal 
luding 
Montana 


interior 
lobuluth, St 
and 


mills in Minnesota, tn- 

Paul, North Dakota, 
lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

isl a” &k7.S11 Au 

is1,250 mo 
46.250 


PACIFIC COAST 
on the North Pacifie 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % -ac- 
capacity output tivity 
215.000 148.253 oy 
*147,098 6s 
11,290 91 


Vrineipal mill Coast: 


83 
S4 


y Oregon 
83,03 
OS.153 
Lis Ou 
118, 5+ 
year average 


Ten-year average 


MILLERED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mills in 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


week 


7 Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Aug. 16-21 e+ 23,163 174,794 
Previous week . 4 
wks. 


Weekly 


Two 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 2 72 
Five-yr. 24,521 


*Principal mills. 


ago.. 


*s4% of total capacity 


ending 
Nebraska, 
principal 
including Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basis 
Northwest* 
Crop year Weekly 
production 


Aug l and prior two weel 
Kansa ind Oklahoma and the citls 
mills of Minnie ta, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and leuluth-Superior (3) mills of 
7 flour 


together 


of 4o% extraction 


bbuffalot Combined** 
Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date production to date 


95,950 N12 $7,388 15,3 338,132 
m.4v0 
44,551 
SI i 
109,167 3 ‘ | 
119,961 1 ) 71,827 i848 
108,110 0,370 78.56 18,914 
10,826 ” 7 18,151 


, 
’ 
W 
4 
; 


sf 376,028 
376,181 
397,736 
358,920 
$75,399 


tAll mill 





wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 21, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark 
No. 2 Dark 


and Hard $2.12% @2.4: 
and Hard 2.11% @2.41 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.10% @ 2.41 
No lark and Hard 2.09% @ 2.37 
No Red 97% @2.01 
No. 2 Red 96% 4 2.003 
No. 3 Red 954%41.99! 
No. 4 Red 9414 1.98% 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling Aug. 21 in Ft. 
Worth at $2.45% 42.47%, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 2¢ premium. Demand is 
fair, but offerings are very limited. 

Pacific Exports Light 

Two cargoes of white wheat to 
Japan comprised the export business 
out of the Pacific Northwest last 


week. Otherwise, new crop season 
is opening up very slow. CCC sold to 
the private trade around a half mil- 
lion bushels last week at a price 
of $2.23, track basis, Portland, as 
they had no place to go with wheat 
ordered in from the country. This 
effectively stopped buying of new 
crop wheat in the country. Mill buy- 
ing is very light. Wheat is going 
into storage in the country as ter- 
minal operators are obtaining suf- 
ficient supplies from CCC to cover 
their export sales. Harvest is over 
in the earlier sections, but in full 
swing in others. Weather is_ ideal 
for harvesting operations, both east 
and west of the mountains. 
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Proposal to Halt 
Soft Red Deliveries 
at K.C. Rejected 


KANSAS CITY—A proposition to 
eliminate soft red winter wheat from 
the grades eligible for delivery against 
futures contracts on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade was voted down by 
exchange members at a special elec- 
tion Aug. 24. 

The rule change which required a 
two thirds majority to pass did not 
even receive a simple majority as the 
vote was 79 members for and 92 
against. 

The request for a change in the 
contract grades rule stemmed from 
millers and other interested parties 
who have become alarmed at the 
heavy influx of soft red wheat de- 
liveries at Kansas City this season. 
They contended these deliveries have 
depressed Kansas City futures to a 
point which is out of proportion with 
the hard winter cash market in the 
Southwest. Millers had pointed out 
that red varieties are no longer grown 
in the southwest and are not used to 
any extent by the flour milling indus- 
try. They felt that a true hard win- 
ter futures market would revive 
hedging confidence of the millers in 
the Kansas City pit. 

Red wheat was installed as a de- 
liverable grade at Kansas City in 
December, 1940, under conditions 
considerably different from the pres- 
ent time. Because of a bumper cen- 
tral states wheat crop, weak Chicago 
futures values and a scarcity of hard 
winter varieties due to the govern- 
ment support program, record quan- 
tities of red wheat have moved into 
the Kansas City market this year. 
The situation has tended to relieve 
elevator operations in the Southwest. 

The proposition would have elimi- 
nated red wheat from the Kansas 
City futures picture effective with 
the July, 1954, contract. With the de- 
feat of the proposal, red winter 
wheat, dark hard winter, hard winter 
and yellow hard winter wheat will 
continue to be eligible for delivery 
against Kansas City futures con- 
tracts ‘ 
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Arlee A. Andre 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
PROMOTES ARLEE A. ANDRE 


OMAHA—Arlee A. Andre was 
elected vice president of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors in 
Omaha. Mr. Andre has been with the 
company for 25 years, and will con- 


tinue as director of research and 
quality control. 

“Mr. Andre began working part 
time in the mill laboratories while 


attending college, and after gradua- 
tion started on his first full-time job 
in the laboratories of the company’s 
mill at Grand Island, Neb. 

Since then he has been responsible 
for the development and expansion 
of the company’s research facilities. 

Two years ago he personally de- 
veloped the commercial formulations 
for the Duncan Hines cake mixes. 
Last year two new Duncan Hines 
mixes were developed by Mr. Andre: 
Buttermilk pancake mix and _ blue- 
berry muffin mix. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills manu- 
factures and distributes the Duncan 
Hines mixes under license from 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 





800-Million-Bushel Carryover 
Seen for Both 1954 and 1955 


WASHINGTON-— The wheat carry- 
over on July 1, 1954, is expected to 
be around 800 million bushels — the 
highest on record—-and the carryover 
on July 1, 1955, may be at about the 
same level. 

This is pointed out by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its cur- 
rent Wheat Situation report. 

Here’s the way USDA analyzes the 
situation for 1953-54 and 1954-55: 

For the marketing year which be- 
san July 1, 1953, total supplies are 


estimated at 1,765 million bushels. 
This consists of the July 1, 1953, car- 
ryover of 559 million bushels, the 


Aug. 1 crop estimate of 1,203 million 
and likely imports of 5 million, mostly 
for feed. This would be the largest 
supply on record and 12% above the 
1952-53 supply 

Domestic disappearance for 1953- 
54 is estimated at about 700 million 
bushels. Civilian and military food 
use is expected to be about 500 mil- 
lion bushels; feed use may be about 
120 million, and about 80 million may 


be used for seed. This would leave 
about 1,065 million bushels for ex- 
port and carryover. On the basis of 
world production prospects now, U.S 
exports may be between 250 and 275 
million bushels, according to USDA. 

If exports total about 260 million 
bushels, about 800 million would be 
left for carryover on July 1, 1954. A 
carryover of this size would be more 
than 25° above the 1942 record and 
about 45° above July 1, 1953. 

In 1954, assuming that the acreage 
seeded approximates the national al- 
lotment of 62 million and assuming 
per acre yields at the 1943-52 aver- 
age of 15.4 bu., a crop of about 950 
million bushels would be produced, 
USDA said. With a carryover on Jul) 
1, 1954, of 800 million bushels, the 
total supply of domestic wheat fot 
1954-55 would be 1,750 million, or 
about the same as the record in 1953- 
54. Imports are expected to be small 

Domestic disappearance in 1954-55 
is forecast at 700 million bushels, con 
sisting of 505 million for civilian and 


military food use, 80 million for seed 
and 120 million for feed. This would 
leave 1,050 million bushels for ex- 
port and carryover. 

U. S. exports are estimated in the 
wide range of 200 to 300 millon 
bushels. Assuming exports at 250 
million, the carryover July 1, 1955, 
would be 800 million bushels, or about 
the same as at the beginning of the 
1954-55 year. 

It can be seen, then, that even 
though production declines in 1954 
with the marketing quotas, the total 
supply for 1954-55 would still be 
close to record levels. 

Meanwhile, USDA noted that the 
minimum loan level for the 1954 crop 
will be announced soon. It is not ex- 
pected to differ greatly from the 1953 
loan rate of $2.21 bu. Legislation pro- 
vides for mandatory 90% of parity 
support to growers who plant with- 
in their acreage allotments. 
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GENERAL FOODS CONSOLIDATE 

NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
will shortly consolidate all of its 
foreign activities except General 
Foods, Ltd., the Canadian subsidiary, 
and the coconut manufacturing op- 
erations of Franklin Baker Co. of 
the Philippines, Austin S. Igleheart, 
president, has announced. George 
Bryson, now vice president of Young 
& Rubicam Advertising Agency, has 
been named head of the new inter- 
national office, with headquarters in 
New York. He has been connected 
with Young & Rubicam for 18 years 
and most of that time has been as- 
sociated with General Foods prod- 
ucts. He was at one time managing 
director of the London office and ad- 
viser on European operations of Gen- 
eral Foods. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
STAGES FINAL OUTING 

CHICAGO—A new record in the 
value of prizes awarded at an outing 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago was 
hung up at the Elmhurst Country 
Club in Chicago Aug. 18. 

Prizes to the tune of $1,800 were 
distributed at the second and final 
golf outing of the season for the club, 
as compared to $1,500 shared among 
the prize-winners at the spring out- 
ing June 16. 

A heavy attendance, estimated at 
around 260, came to enjoy the day 
of frolicking with perfect weather. 
Top golfer of the day, and winner 
of the president’s cup, was William 
R. Reid, Jr., Rainbo Bread Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. His low net of 74 for the 
day coupled with a 67 registered at 
the spring outing, gave him a total 
of 141 strokes under the Peoria sys- 
tem of handicapping. 

Other prize-winning golfers were: 
Edward E. Melton, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Chicago; Charles D. 
Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking Co., 
Chicago; John A. Revord, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., Chicago; Walter H. 
Rose, Chapman & Smith, Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Harry S. Keller, Keller & 
Co., Chicago; Winslow D. Collier, 
Bakers Review, Chicago; Charles W. 
Lubin, Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chi- 
cago; Arthur J. Ellis, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Willis 
M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., Chi- 
‘ago. 

P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago, was top man at horse- 
Shoes, and Charles H. Barthel, Brolite 
Co., Chicago, won the top non-par- 
ticipant prize. Mr. Barthel also won 
the television set in the T-V con- 
test. Second winner in this contest 
was Vic Myers, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Chicago. Joseph F. Fasano, Fasano 
Pie Co., Chicago, was awarded a 
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special prize because his birthday fell 
on the day of the outing. 

As usual, a sumptuous buffet lun- 
cheon was served, topped off in the 
evening by a steak dinner. George 
Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko Co., 
was co-chairman. Franklin J. Berg- 
enthal, Bergy Materials, Inc., led the 
community singing, with Joseph T. 
Shuflitowski, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
Chicago, at the piano. Miss Gloria 
Gaddini, contract stenographer for 
the Bakers Club, entertained with 
singing. She was accompanied by 
Amiel Sterbanc, American Maize Pro- 
ducts Co., Chicago. 
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“OLD DRURY MILL” BURNS 

DRURY, KANSAS-—Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed 
the 72-year-old landmark called the 
“Old Drury Mill” here. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been started by per- 
sons smoking bees out of the interior. 
William and Scott Raypholtz, broth- 
ers, started the mill in 1882. In re- 
cent years the mill was owned by 
Bob Kern of Drury. It was not in 
operation. 
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POLLOCK PAPER APPOINTS 
BAKERY DIVISION CHIEF 


NEW YORK—tTed Jensen has been 
named director of the bakery service 
division of the Pollock Paper Corp. 
and will have his headquarters in 
New York. 

For the past three years Mr. Jen- 
sen has been working as a designer 
and consultant in the field of food 
processing and package equipment. 
Prior to this he was employed for 25 
years by the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., doing similar work. 

Mr. Jensen holds patents on 34 in- 
ventions in the food processing and 
packaging industry. These patents in- 
clude tight and loose wrapping at- 
tachments, outsert attachments, elec- 
tric eye attachments, heated tuckers, 
adjustable folders, etc. 
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VAN DUSEN PROMOTES BURY 
MINNEAPOLIS Promotion of 

Harold F. Bury to manager of the 
traffic department of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. has been announced 
by A. C. Remele, vice president and 
general counsel of the grain commis- 
sion firm. Mr. Bury, assistant traffic 
manager since 1947, was named to 
replace the late T. Aldo Johnson. 
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Nellis Party 


CHICAGO—The 12th annual Nellis 
Feed Co. all-star party was held the 
evening of Aug. 14 and was attended 
by 36 members of the feed industry 
in the Chicago area. 

Joe Nellis, president of the Nellis 
Feed Co., Chicago, started the prac- 
tice 12 years ago of inviting a few 
fellows in the trade to join him at 
the annual all-star football game. 
Since that time the party has grown, 
and this year, consisted of a cocktail 
party and dinner at the Bismarck 
Hotel preceding the game, following 
which the group adjourned to ex- 
cellent seats at Soldiers’ Field to 
watch the Detroit Lions whip the 
college all-stars. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRE 
CASSELTON, N.D.—An elevator 
near here, owned by George C. Howe, 
Fargo, N.D., and his son, George, 
of Casselton, N.D., burned to the 
ground. Also destroyed were 12,000 
bu. grain. The loss was estimated 

at $50,000. 
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Chamt ; © arce. Whee *x- 
Merger of ? Ohio pence a ceili Aaminaciel 2,689,833 ; 
a 


bu. compared to 755,361 bu. in the 


. same h in 1952. Corn exports 
Feed, Grain Groups ory waa ‘totabe 1,135,100 = = 


against 833,246 bu. in July last year. 
a d ffi : A total of 74 666 bu. of soybeans were 
a e icia shipped from the port in July this 


year. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Consolidation 


of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- AMF REPORTS SUBSTANTIAL 


ers Assn., with the Ohio Farmers 


Grain Dealers Assn., into the Ohio SIX-MONTH PROFIT RISE 


Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., was 


made official recently when the mem- . NEW YORK ~The American Ma- eT a} E we E l + | @ 


: chine & Foundry Co. had a consoli- 
bership of the farmers group voted : : ; 
ccididiindinsik te, neeeeenn tae shail dated net income from operations of y U R S T { T U T t 

s e rger. me - . 
; “thy app eC’ $2,151,000 for the six months ended 


The first step toward the consoli- June 30, 1953, compared with $1,739,- F re) R Q U A L 1 T Y 9 
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dation was taken at the annual meet- ‘ oer 
lines pd 2 Taine Ohio Grain, Mill & 000 for the same period in 1952, it 
we e 1 1 t has been announced by Morehead 

—_ calers Assn. iis brings to- Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
gether into one association the two ide % : ‘ p . 

; : ee , resident. 
leading Ohio associations which have The board St eectenes Gettenel tis 
had separate memberships and man- . herrea enearnie! 
agements for many years regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
. Cc . 

Mviles Seiten Perl D. Turner Co share on the common stock payable 
5 earenier "w president of the new ePt. 10, 1953, to stockholders of rec- *¥gx 

: , ae ss y. 2, 195 
group and Ned N. Fry, Delphos, for- ga Sag, Soe nd oe W i N ts, OO L D 
mer president of the farmers’ group, anetins i jan ve 2 02 a an > x . 
is vice president. Charles S. Latchaw, r Se eee SS ee | 
areal een of tn eeniean share on 1,933,156 shares of common ua ¥ E I L oO t ae Ss 
group, has been elected executive vice ere be age a. div idends aa re ° LORI ne p , > 
president of the combined association Preferred stock. /his compares with With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


for one year, and Ralph Kagay, Mill 87¢ a share on 1,831,399 shares of 








Mutuals. Columbus. was named ex- ©°™mon stock for the same period in won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 

ecutive secretary for one year. 1952. The figures for 1953 do nen in- d ing l af f Rye Bre 1 Ex ll mt i 
Final touches on the merger were Clude a non-recurring net profit of ucing a toar o ve rea rxcelient im 

completed in a meeting at Green- $683,000, equal to 36¢ a common Quality and Flavor 

ville, Ohio, Aug. 1 of the executive share, from the sale and lease-back - m 

committee composed of G. E. O’Brien, ° the Dayton plant. 

O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, chair- Income for the first six months of 





man: Mr. Turner, Mr. Fry: S. E. 1953 totaled $5,367,000, excluding the 
Salisbury, Perrysburg, Ohio: and Met non-recurring profit mentionc® 
Ralph H. Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., above, before provision for federal \ ‘ 
Inc., Cleveland and Indianapolis. taxes on income of $3,216 000. For if TL Vy 7 & 

Officials of both former organiza- the corresponding period of 1952, in- 4 h rs 4 i ve On wt # | . 
tions hail the consolidation as the Come was $4,049,000 before provision : 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
most progressive move of any state of $2,310,000 for federal taxes Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
group in years. 
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United States Grain Stocks 














-——— BRE AL S THE STAFF OF LIFE — - 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and - — _____ = 
BALTIMORE EXPORTS GAIN afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 15, 
BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 1953, and Aug. 17, 1952, as reported to the 


: Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
from the port of Baltimore increased jny' Aaministration of the US. Department 


\ y e 
sharply in July over the correspond- of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) an Dusen Harrin ton O 
ing month a year ago, according to Canadian C * 


saa ° , > Ralti . American -—in bond— 
the monthly report of the Baltimore a ive Auk see 
15, 17 15 17 


ee ee * Grain Merchants -¢ 
“DURAMBER” | °° : 20,671 21.634 806 1.883 


577 BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Barley .. 10,637 15,866 103 215 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in C anadian markets Aug 15 fig S Pv 





FANCY No. 1 ee ce Se see aap MINNEAPOLIS 


given in parentheses (000's omittec a): corn, 
(2,385), bu barley 6 (72) 


Milled from Carefully Selected i : —— — ——______—— — — 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


DULUTH 




















——— For Bakers HE largest and most modern flour mill 
i ° eage and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
¢ AMBER MILLING DIVISION The Morrison Milling Co. storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els,together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTre, U.s.A 


Domestic and Export M — 
All Grades CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 


25 Beaver Street, New York City 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 























TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


TLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 











ow Protein e A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat 
Mellow Type MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS Promin “Diamond Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory “ ‘on- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 

NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS o_o 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama SHERIDAN. WYOMING 
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STM dgeltle Me) mm Aolt] mM Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


thre 


Life’ 


arene: 


Staff ut 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Murua Fire PRevENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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Ceylon Rejects 
Flour Offered 
by Russia 


LONDON—The_ attempt to sell 
Russian flour to the government of 
Ceylon has failed. The matter came 
into prominence when it was reported 
that the Ceylonese authorities were 
dissatisfied with the high prices 
quoted by the Australian millers and 


were considering accepting lower 
grades from other sources. (The 
Northwestern Miller, July 7, 1953, 


page 9.) 

The offer to ship flour was made 
by a British firm which carries on 
trade with Russia in non-strategic 
materials, and it was indicated that 
the supply was sufficient to allow 
the shipments of regular consign- 
ments to meet the Ceylon demand. 
A spokesman for the Ceylonese gov- 
ernment, however, has now disclosed 
that the samples provided by the 
British intermediary were below nor- 
mal standard although the price com- 
pared favorably with offers from 
other sources. 

Even though the attempt to put 
Russian flour on the world market 
has failed in this instance, trade ob- 
servers believe that the matter will 
not rest there. Both the Egyptian and 
Oriental markets have been men- 
tioned as objects of Russian interest 
in placing flour, and it is possible 
that the opportunities to engage in 
bilateral trade deals, already under- 
taken in respect to wheat by Egypt, 
Italy and other countries, may result 
in some low grade Russian flour be- 
ing placed on the market in com- 
petition with the U.S., Canada and 
Australia. 

Meanwhile, it is reported the West 
German and Dutch millers have sold 
30,000 tons flour to Ceylon at com- 
petitive prices. The Indian millers 
are also offering to supply the 
market. 





“BREAD iS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


U. K., JAPAN BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—tThe U. K. and Japan 
were the biggest buyers of Canadian 
wheat for the week ended Aug. 21, 
with their combined purchases ex- 
ceeding 4,100,000 bu. This was out of 
total wheat and flour exports equiva- 
lent to more than 6,000,000 bu. 

IWA wheat sales amounted to 
2,496,000 bu. with the U. K. taking 
2,026,000 all of which applied to the 
1952-53 agreement; 350,000 bu. were 
worked to India and 117,000 bu. to 
the Netherlands. The remaining small 
parcel went to Ireland. Class 2 wheat 





sales totalled 2,766,000 bu., with 
Japan taking 1,717,000 bu.; U. K., 


117,000; Denmark, 302,000; Germany, 
274,000; and Netherlands 56,000 bu. 
Wheat-flour exports were equiva- 
lent to 775,000 bu. and included only 
110,000 bu. for IWA account with the 
latter going to the Philippines, Bel- 
gian Congo, Iceland, Netherlands, An- 
tilles, Surinam, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Panama and Guatemala. Class 2 flour 
sales were equal to 665,000 bu. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 
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ECONOMICS PRIMER Business 
men have an enormous thirst for 
greater understanding of the eco- 
nomic system which has made the 
U. S. the richest, most productive na- 
tion known to history. This is the 
conclusion drawn by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. after studying 
response to its program to spread 
knowledge of basic free enterprise 
economics through planned, locally- 
operated study groups. 

In only a few weeks and in the 
most discouraging type of weather, 
35 groups swung into action or laid 
preliminary plans for study units 
later in the year. To lay the founda- 
tion for such groups across the nation, 
the chamber's staff of economists 
prepared 17 pamphlets known as the 
Economics Primer. These booklets 
present economics not as a cure-all 
for problems but as a method of an- 
alysis, a way of breaking down a 
problem into its component parts and 
as a help to stating convincingly the 
implications of choices. Up to now, 
2,100 sets of the Primer have been 
sold. 

Participants in the study groups 
will be able to use their training and 
talents to advance economic policies 
that will serve the nation and to pro- 
voke interest in them in schools, col- 
lege formus, civic clubs, women’s or- 
ganizations and letters. 

Three of the 35 groups at work are 
in universities the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., Union 
University, Jackson, Tenn., and Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is one of the indus- 
trial giants which has started a study 
unit and its vice president, Lemuel R. 
Boulware, said: 

“Beyond the courses, we should all 
study, write, speak, advertise and dis- 
cuss economics. We will ruin the 
country irreparably, unless we adults 
can get some economic education 
quickly about money, inflation, taxes, 
incentives.” 

The chamber said that to start a 
study group, interested persons should 
invite business, civic and professional 
leaders to participate. Meetings 
should be held often enough to de- 
velop sustained interest. A practical 
schedule, the chamber has_ found, 
calls for weekly meetings for two- 
hour periods at lunch or in the late 
afternoon or early evenings. A busi- 
ness man skilled in economic analysis 
should be designated “discussion 
leader.’ Experience shows that 15 to 
25 persons is the best size for a study 
unit. 

The Primer, available from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C., breaks 
down the field of economics into these 
parts: 

The Mystery of Money; Control of 
the Money Supply; Money, Income 
and Jobs; The National Income and 
Its Distribution; Progress and Pros- 
perity; Sustaining Prosperity; De- 
mand, Supply and Prices; Prices, 
Profits and Wages; Why the Busi- 
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ness Man?; How Competitive Is the 
American Economy?; Understanding 
the Economic System and Its Func- 
tions; Spending and Taxing; Taxing, 
Spending and Debt Management; La- 
bor and the American Economy; In- 
dividual and Group Security; Interna- 
tional Trade, Investment and Com- 
mercial Policy and The Ethics of 
Capitalism. 


ee @ 
WORSE THAN THE LOCUS T— 
Australia’s largest bird, the emu, 


which, with the kangaroo, appears on 
the Australian Commonwealth coat 
of arms, has been costing Western 
Australian farmers millions of pounds 
in loss of production in recent years. 

Standing as tall as six feet and 
weighing about 100 pounds, the emu 
cannot fly, but its long powerful legs 
enable it to travel at tremendous 
speed. Hungry emus from the sand- 
plains of the north and east invade 
Western Australian wheat farms just 
as the crops are ripening, shear them 
off with voracious beaks and trample 
them down with their huge webbed 
feet. 

Farmers have employed various 
methods to combat the pest, includ- 
ing poisoning, trapping and shooting. 
The results have been mixed, at best 

Now the Western Australian gov- 
ernment has decided to build at a 
cost equivalent to about $130,000 an 
emu-restraining fence, 135 miles long, 
linking two rabbit fences. The gov- 
ernment maintains thousands of miles 
of rabbit fences to protect crops in 
the southwestern division of the state, 
but they have not kept rabbits out. 

High hopes are placed in the 
projected emu fence, which is de- 
signed to concentrate the emus in a 
sandplain north of the wheatlands, 
which are enclosed on either side by 
a rabbit fence. The emu fence will bi 
four feet ten inches high, built of 
heavy wire, with rows of barbs fou: 
inches apart at top and bottom. 





Since 1944 a bounty equivalent to 
about 50¢ has been paid for every 
emu’s beak delivered to the govern- 
ment and a bonus of a few cents for 
every emu egg. There have been as 
many as 30,000 beak claims in one 
year. 

The emu is a prolific bird, the hen 
laying from seven to eighteen eggs 
in a shallow depression in the ground 
and hatching them in two or three 
months. During World War I a bunch 
of emu feathers in the hat was the 
badge of the Australian Light Horse. 


“& 4% & People of the Middle East 
today employ against the locust the 
same methods that were probably 
used by Pharaoh’s slaves. When a 
locust swarm attacks a field, the in- 
habitants of the nearest village sur- 
round the field, then converge toward 
its center, flapping cloths as they 
walk. The locusts are driven into 
clustered masses in the middle of the 
field. Fires are lit and the locusts 
shoveled in. Or they are sprinkled 
with liquid poison from watering 
pots. Another method is for the vil- 
lagers to line up and march across 
the field, scattering handfuls of poi- 
soned chaff. But against the vast 
swarms which have attacked the Mid- 
dle East in the last two years such 
methods are fruitless. 


Rural people are a bulwark 
against all that is aimed at weak- 
ening and destroying our Amer- 
ican way of life. The future of 
agriculture and the preservation 
of a sound economic system de- 
pend upon the vigorous re-em- 
phasis of the principles, benefits, 
and values of private competi- 
tive enterprise. — Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





“This here habit the guv’ment has of thinnin’ down a man’s 







profits an’ then taxin’ him all he can stand,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “maybe is all right but it re- 
...». minds me considerable of back 
' yonder a good many years when 
{ was out West, Newt Hayes, 
who run the Emporium, would 
draw drinks out of the bung and 
keep on puttin’ in water at the 
top of the barrel until finally 
the licker’d get so lackin’ in 
power the boys couldn’t get lit 
Z on it any more an’ they’d shoot 
“it up so’s Newt’d have to start 
workin’ on a new one. As I see 


@- ' 
it, there’s jes’ naturally a limit to thinnin’ down what a man 
makes so’s finally he ain’t proper stimulated an’ ambitious.” 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE, LOOK YOU. 

In Wales there lives a wise old 
man. Mr. Jones the meat comes to 
call upon him every week and so does 
Mr. Hughes the fruit. Mr. Llewellyn 
the milk is there every day but the 
most popular visitor of all is Mr. 
Evans the bread. Indeed to goodness, 
yes, and we will tell you why, man 
bach. 

The wise old man, look you, is Ed- 
ward Brooks and he lives in Nynydd 
Isa, as nicer little place as you could 
hope to find, even if it is not far from 
the English border. Lived to be 100 
years, he has, and because this was 
good the folks living roundabout de- 
cided to give one big party for him. 
But not in chapel school where all 
the parties are held because Nynydd 
Isa chapel school is not big enough 
for Mr. Brooks’ family let alone the 
folks round there. Mr. Evans the 
chapel, as kindly a minister as there 
ever was, lent the long tables used 
for the socials and for the choir party 
and the ladies laid them out with 
jellies and trifles, ice cream and 
stewed fruit, fancy cakes with icing 
and just about everything you need 
for a tuckin. Elizabeth bach herself 
had no finer spread when she was 
coronated. 

But not a morsel would Mr. Brooks 
take. Not all the tempting tidbits 
offered by his two sons, his four 
daughters, his 44 grandchildren, his 
40 great grandchildren or his four 
great, great grandchildren could per- 
suade him. 

“No,” said Mr. Brooks, holding up 
his fourth hunk of bread and butter. 
“This is what has kept me going. Pass 
that loaf up here, Mefanwy bach.” 


eee 
SACK OF FLOUR IN 
RETROSPECT 
Today I took the last small cup of 
flour 
Out of the sack, and let my mem- 
ory flow 
Across the past, remembering the 
hour 
When first the bag was opened 
weeks ago. 


“Flour is life,” 
and sighed: 
Some of the flour made a wedding 
cake 
For Mary—she was such a lovely 
bride, 
Her face sun-lighted as a morning 
lake. 
There was the day when John went 
off to school; 
I slipped some sandwiches in his 
valise. 
And oh there was the midnight when 
a pool 
Of silence came, and doors of shin- 
ing peace 
Were opened wide for one released 
from pain 
To timeless highlands, 
summer grain. 


Grace V. Watkins 


I said, then smiled 
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A PROCESSING TAX REVIVAL 


LTHOUGH the congressmen whose names 

figured most prominently in the pioneering 
farm legislation of three decades ago are long gone 
from this earth, their ghosts seem clearly dis- 
cernible in the Department of Agriculture’s ‘new 
program for wheat.” Today's plan is not identical 
with what now seems to be the rather crude and 
over-simplified McNary-Haugen plan of 1924 and 
the years immediately following, but it is a turn, 
or return, in that direction. This likeness is seen 
chiefly in the aim of making price support self- 
financing. 

Briefly described, for members of a generation 
who were not on the economic scene of the twen- 
ties, the McNary-Haugen plan provided for the 
establishment of a Federal Farm Board with power 
to buy and sell surplus farm products in such a 
way as to raise the domestic prices received by 
producers. The cost of administering the plan and 
any losses sustained in export sales at prices lower 
than the domestic market would have been met by 
an assessment described as an “equalization fee,” 
which was to be collected at the central markets 
from all processors. Thus, in turn, all producers 
would have shared in the cost of the plan and 
also in the benefits which, in theory, would have 
derived from the fact that far more wheat would 
have been sold in domestic markets at higher 
prices than would have been sold at lower prices 
abroad. 

Farm aid devices tried or advocated since Mc- 
Nary-Haugen days must have come near to ex- 
hausting the ingenuities of our agricultural econo- 
mists. They have moved steadily away from the 
early notion of requiring the producer to bear a 
part of the cost of selling his surplus, and just as 
steadily they have marched toward the current 
philosophy of high-level price portection at public 
expense. Now the Department of Agriculture, in 
its so-called multiple-price proposal, looks hope- 
fully toward elimination of government export 
subsidies and yearn for the time when expendi- 
ture of public funds for the support of farm prices 
can be limited to administrative costs only. 

To bring all this about the farmer obviously 
must bear some part of the cost of surplus dis- 
posal. On the other hand the government assures 
him that he will be compensated by offsetting 
benefits from having restored to him his freedom 
of initiative in planning operations in accordance 
with changing conditions in production and mar- 
keting, and that this will be possible without sac- 
rificing his basic income protection. Above all, 
USDA foresees, the way would be made easy for 
him to escape from the government controls over 
production and bring about, on his own initiative, 
shifts in land uses which are eventually unavoid- 
able and which could only be effected under pres- 
ent legislation by drastic curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

The new plan, promises USDA, ‘would benefit 
the trade by meeting its long cry to get the gov- 
ernment out of the business of buying, warehous- 
ing and merchandising wheat in competition with 
private enterprise and by restoring free competi- 
tion in the export market without dependence 
upon subsidy authorization by the government.” 

The general public will benefit, says USDA, 
“by making agricultural production more respon- 
sive to the needs of consumers; by preventing 
wasteful misallocations of valuable resources of 
production; and by eliminating the cost to the 
taxpayer of export subsidies and surplus disposal 
operations.” 

And, finally, the government itself will benefit 
—and perhaps this is something few of us have 
had the charity to think about! Government, says 
it to itself and to the rest of us, will be relieved of 
the responsibility for planning and controlling pro- 
duction and farm marketing and providing outlets 
for surpluses. It aspires to the elimination “of 
large-scale and ineffective expenditures of public 
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funds for supporting wheat prices at uneconomic 
levels,” and it longs for the time when it can “with- 
draw from a field of private business in which it 
has been under constant attack.’’ Many of us may 
not have realized how keenly government can suf- 
fer from being so plagued and sorrowful. 

The two-price—or multiple-price— plan, which 
actually is only a one-price (the market price) 
plan, is obviously in the trial balloon stage. It 
has had a reasonably good “press” The attitude 
of wheat farmers may be pretty much divided. 
In the Pacific Northwest, where the certificate 
idea seems to have originated, and in the central 
states, wheat growers are expected to look upon 
it with more favor than may be the case in 
the Great Plains states, and this suggests the 
reason for an early criticism. The method of 
allotting certificates apparently would freeze the 
present pattern of wheat production and perpet- 
uate the current acute surplus of soft wheat. 
Associated with this criticism is the thought that 
the allotment would become a fixed and possibly 
inequitable factor in. establishing land values. 

But these and other criticisms should be 
tempered in the light of the plan's basic purposes 
and in realization of the fact that it cannot now 
be complete in all its details. The chief obstacle 
to its adoption may be its unavoidable collision 
with the prevailing high-level price support phil- 
osophy. Some change in the farmer's attitude on 
this, however, may have been reflected by the 
recent referendum on marketing quotas. There 
are many observers who do not construe the ballot 
as a vote for high and rigid supports but as mere- 
ly a choice between 50% and 90° of parity sup- 
port for the next wheat crop. 

The attitude of flour millers toward the new 
plan has not plainly emerged. Interest has been 
expressed in the multiple-price idea, which was 
propounded in one of the major addresses heard 
at Chicago in May at the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation, but there has been 
little industry discussion. Attention now, how- 
ever, suddenly converges on the assumption that 
the plan involves a processing tax. The experi- 
ence of flour millers with such a device has not 
been a happy one. There is no such term as 
“processing tax on flour’ to be found in the 
text of the government's pronouncement on the 
plan, but the conclusion is inescapable that in 
effect there must be just that sort of machinery 
with consequent disturbances of great magnitude 
in milling operations. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECIPE FOR SURVIVAL 

N ANALYSIS of flour mill closings since the 
fF tewene year of 1947 indicates to the Millers 
National Federation that of the 162 plants on the 
mortality list, “a very large majority were pretty 
old.” Of the 162 plants, 15 were destroyed by fire. 

The report of the survey, published in the Aug. 
17 issue of the Hook-Up, included the statement 
that while in a number of cases an effort has been 
made to modernize these old plants, the fact never- 
theless is that in most of them costs are definitely 
on the high side due to plant inefficiencies. 

“A good many of these plants had been closed 
or nearly so in the late thirties and early forties, 
but reopened when war and postwar demand for 
flour abroad made their operation profitable,” the 
report pointed out. 


Deterioration of sales departments was also 
cited in the MNF analysis as a tactor in the clos- 
ing of several plants. ‘“This was not true of all of 
them,” it was stated, “but it certainly was the case 
with the big majority.” 

In commenting on the absolute 
maintaining a mechanically eflicient 
writer of the MNF report said: 

“There would be no justification in concluding 
from this piece that a company operating an old 
mill has a dim future. The fact is, of course, that a 
large number of old flour mills are being operated 
successfully, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they will not continue to be operated successfully. 
Just because a plant is old has little or no signifi- 
cance if it has been improved year after year. 

“The old mill which imperils its owner's future 
in the business is the one which has not kept rea- 
sonably up to date, and when an ineflicient mill is 
in the hands of people who fail to maintain a sales 
organization adequate for the class of trade which 
they are endeavoring to sell, the peril to the future 
of the concern is multiplied. That's what the sur- 
vey of closed mills points out very clearly.” 

The excuse has often been voiced that there is 
a lack of incentive to modernize milling machinery 
and mills because of the long life of the machines 
and the high cost of replacement. But there is 
plenty of evidence that efficient equipment leads 
to manufacturing economies and that good man- 
agement can cope with even the keenest of com- 
petition. 

Milling machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers have spent more on research and develop- 
ment in the past 10 years than had been spent in 
that field during the previous 30 or 40 years. Im- 
provements in their machinery and equipment 
have resulted in more economical production and 
this bears out the conclusion of the MNF survey: 
“The old mill which imperils its owner's future in 
the business is the one which has not kept reason- 
ably up to date.” 


necessity of 
plant, the 
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ALL HAIL THE FLOUR SACK! 
EWS reaches the Denver Post that the Irish 
N linen industry is in the doldrums “because 
of the insidious and invidious influence of a pecu- 
liarly American institution, the flour sack.” This 
leads the Post's editor to rhapsodize a bit. 

“American housewives,” he writes, “once bought 
Irish cloth for dish towels, luncheon cloths and 
various articles of feminine apparel. Now, moan 
the industrialists of the Emerald Isle, the Yankees 
have switched to flour sacks, which come in a 
variety of hues and patterns to delight the eye of 
womankind. 

“What the Irish don't realize is that the once- 
humble flour sack not only has doubled its utility 
but also boasts of venerable ties with American 
history and humor, as well as the kitchen. Only 
recently—in 1948—-did it take a hand in politics. 

“How could a very large part of every genera- 
tion have got through babyhood without the aid 
of the dual-purpose flour sack? 

“How could the original Klan have ridden the 
glory road to “The Birth of a Nation” without the 
protectiveness of flour sacks and pillowcases? 

“Who doesn’t remember the Bret Harte char- 
acter whose name derived from the label, ‘Union 
Mills,’ that adorned the patch on the seat of his 
pants? 

“And have we forgotten that flour and feed 
sacks, stamped with the names of Truman and 
Dewey, more accurately predicted by their sales 
the outcome of the 1948 election than did the 
Gallup Poll?” 

No, sir, concludes the Post's editor, “not even 
for the sake of the Irish linen industry will Ameri- 
cans part company with that deep-seated friend of 
their childhood and the bosom companion of their 
fair wives and daughters.”’ Let the Irish, he says, 
make something else--flour sacks, for instance. 
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Carryover 


The release of figures by Canada’s 
Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
carryover of wheat at July 31, 1953 
was 362.7 million bushels, a rise of 
70% over that reported at the end of 
the crop year 1951-52. This repre- 
sents the highest carry-over for any 
year since 1943. 

Earlier, the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners had reported a visible car- 
ryover at the same date of 268.1 mil- 
lion bushels but that figure has been 
inflated by the report showing heavy 
amounts still lying on the farms. In 
normal times the carryover figure re- 
ported by the commissioners is not 


far from the actual because at the 
time of their report farmers, in 
theory at least, have delivered all 


their marketable grain. This year the 
congestion is such that the commis- 
sioners’ report of visible supplies un- 
derstates the actual position by 94.6 
million bushels 

The storage problem is now acute. 
Grain elevators from the Lakehead to 
the Atlantic Coast are plugged with 
grain and the position is complicated 
by the fact that overseas shipments 
have tailed off. This is partly due to 
the lack of interest by foreign buyers 
who are waiting to see the way the 
market will go. Moreover, the with- 
drawal of the British from the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement has had 
an adverse effect on the sales situa- 
tion for normally the flow to the 
U. K. is well maintained. The British 
bought heavily earlier in the year 
and their own storehouses are also 
reported to be plugged. 

The position will become even more 
difficult in the next few weeks as the 
new harvest is gathered. Already it is 
apparent that the Canadian farmers 
will produce nearly 600 million 
bushels of new wheat, most of it 
spring wheat, a figure second only to 
the all time record established last 
year. 


Buying Lags 


Traders believe that forward buy- 
ing of wheat is not nearly so large as 
in former years and if this is so the 
Canadian authorities will have a 
large scale storage problem on their 
hands. The British millers are in no 
hurry to buy because the release of 
government held stocks, equivalent 
to five months supply, according to 
some sources, will tide them over. 
They hold firmly to the belief that 
they are on a falling market and they 
refuse to make future commitments. 

The Canadian officials, on the other 
hand, still maintain the view that 
Wheat prices will hold up. Bolstering 
them in their belief is the recent vote 
of American farmers accepting rigid 
wheat acreage controls in return for 
the retention of high government sup- 


port prices. This decision has been 
seen as one of paramount impor- 
tance to Canada 

W. C. McNamara, of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, has expressed the 


opinion that the decision will be a 
factor in keeping Canadian wheat 
prices up. He said that the general 
feeling in grain trade circles was that 
a decision the other way would have 
led to the inevitable decline of U. S. 
prices. 


Flour Sale Outlook 
Ce. 
katchewan 


Fisher, 
Wheat 


manager 
Pool’s 


of Sas- 
flour mill 


at Saskatoon and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Association of Operative 
Millers, has returned from a world 
tour which took in Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy and the U. K. 

His main impression was that high 
quality Canadian flour was making 
gradual inroads in Far Eastern mar- 
kets, formerly the preserves of the 
Australian and American millers. Mr. 
Fisher felt that market prospects 
would remain good for at least a 
year. He added that the Philippines 
which formerly took 65% U. S. flour 
and 35% Canadian was now taking 
supplies in the ratio of 60-40, favor of 
Canada. 

Mr. Fisher declared that one of the 
factors increasing flour sales in the 
east was the universal rice shortage. 
The natives were turning to bread 
and bread products where it was 
economically possible. 


Low Grade Flour 


The Australian millers do not ap- 
pear to be particularly concerned 
with the inroads on their trade made 
by Canadian high quality flour. What 
appears to be hitting them badly is 
the competition provided by flour 
milled from low grade Canadian 
wheat. This, it is reported, has been 


recently imported into Singapore at 
a price $4.48 ton below the ruling 
IWA price. 

Much of this flour is used for mak- 
ing chappatis, noodles and cheap bis- 
cuits. Some is mixed with higher 
grade flour and used in the manu- 
facture of better quality biscuits. 

The popularity of flour made from 
No. 5 wheat is now world wide be- 
cause of its comparative cheapness, 
an important factor in a dollar 
starved world. Egypt and other east- 
ern countries have been prominent 
buyers of the grade. Ample supplies 
of No. 5 were provided by recent 
crops to make the business possible 
and while the Canadian millers would 
prefer to manufacture a top grade 
product upon which their reputation 
stands, they have been compelled to 
meet the consumer demand. 


"inter Wheat Plan 


The price of Canadian winter wheat 
flour is proving attractive to over- 
seas buyers and the trade has shown 
an improvement over that of previ- 
ous years. In the last crop year the 
price of winter wheat ran so high 
that the mills were unable to provide 
effective competition. 

The farmers, however, are dissatis- 
fied with the low prices now prevail- 
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ing and with what they describe as 
disorderly marketing. As a result the 
Ontario Wheat Producers Assn. has 
announced that it will seek the estab- 
lishment of a provincial marketing 
scheme for Ontario grown winter 
wheat. A scheme is to be devised un- 
der which producers will market their 
wheat instead of leaving it to what 
officials call the vagaries of the open 
market. The plan will have to be sub- 
mitted for approval by the Farm 
Products Marketing Board. 

At this time last year, Ontario win- 
ter wheat was quoted at $1.83@1.85 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. Today the 
quotation is $1.50@1.54. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIRD OF VANCOUVER 
EXPORTS GO TO KOREA 


VANCOUVER—Flour destined for 
Korea constituted more than one 
third of the total clearances from here 
in June. The movement to that coun- 
try amounted to 106,170 bbl. and fol- 
lowed shipments of 105,321 bbl. to the 
same destination in May. 

Total shipments from here in June 
were 329,008 bbl., only slightly low- 
er than the high mark set the prev- 
ious month. For the year to June 30, 
clearances amounted to 1,675,572 bbl., 
compared with only 1,265,599 bbl. in 
the same period last year. Ship- 
ments in June last year were 141,- 
795 bbl. 

The Philippines were again the 
largest customers from here in June, 
taking 111,212 bbl. 
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New Flour Moves 


The British milling industry began 
production of the new whiter flour 
Aug. 15 and a week later the first 
deliveries started to go out to the 
bakers on the understanding that the 
flour would not be used in any prod- 
ucts offered for sale before Aug. 29, 
the actual date of the industry’s re- 
lease from 14 years of control. 

Preliminary estimates of the likely 
demand from bakers vary. Some mills 
report that bakers are taking onl) 
1% of their present offtake in whiter 
flour while others indicate the pro- 
portion at 10%. Other reports, how- 
ever, state that the bakers have 
slowed their demand for national flour 
of 80% extraction preferring to re- 
duce their stocks in anticipation of 
taking greater quantities of bette: 
flour. Public demand will be the 
measuring rod upon which future 
trade will be based. Currently, it is 
felt that the national loaf will main- 
tain its popularity, with white flour 
of 72% extraction being used for 
fancy breads and rolls. 

The importers are losing no time 
in pushing the products of the 
Canadian mills and there has been a 
fair amount of activity both in 
springs and winters. It is understood 
in trade circles that provided the im- 
ports of Canadian flour in dollar value 
do not exceed the levels of recent 
years the government will impose no 
restrictions on the amount coming 
into the country. This, therefore, gives 
the Canadian millers a ceiling o! 
around 350,000 tons a year, only a 
small proportion of the British mills 
annual production which in 195 
totaled 4,165,000 long tons. 

The small bakers see the white 
flour as a means towards recapturin : 


much of the trade lost to the plant 
bakeries and many are aiming at pro- 
ducing a specialty article with quality 
attraction. Imported flour will aid 
them in giving their customers the 
best. 


British Wheat 


The British millers will still be 
using a proportion of home grown 
wheat in their grists under a volun- 
tary arrangement made with the Min- 
istry of Food. The industry is free to 
arrange its own makeup but the nec- 
essity of assisting the home farmers is 
seen as a matter of national impor- 
tance. 

Under the decontrol setup the mar- 
keting of home grown wheat will be 
free, sales being made to any buyer 
for any purpose, including animal 
feed. The food ministry, however, has 
announced that it has come to an ar- 
rangement with the millers which will 
safeguard the offtake, within limits, 
of home grown wheat in the present 
crop year. 

The millers have agreed that if nor- 
mal marketing arrangements do not 
provide a sufficient offtake from the 
1953 crop at not less than the prices 
guaranteed to growers by the govern- 
ment, the millers will use their best 
endeavors to take up the home grown 
wheat offered, subject to a maximum 
of 1,250,000 tons during the current 
cereal year. This amount is about 
equal to the millers’ average annual 
usage of English wheat during con- 
trol. The makeup of the grists, laid 
down by the government, always in- 
cluded a fixed proportion of domestic 
wheat ranging from 35% during the 


first few months after the harvest 
and decreasing as the season ad- 


vanced. 


Harvest Offtake 


The months immediately following 
the harvest present the time of 
greatest need for storage space be- 
cause the growth of combine harvest- 
ing in the past few years. Accordingly 
the agreement with the millers pro- 
vides for them to take up 500,000 tons 
of the agreed quantity during the 
harvest. This will be affected under 
special arrangements agreed with the 
industry to purchase home grown 
wheat from merchants or growers, 
either on their own account, or for 
storage on behalf of the food ministry 
at not less than the guaranteed prices 
to growers. 

Where wheat is purchased for stor- 
age under these arrangements, the 
price at which millers subsequently 
appropriate it for usage in their grists 
will be settled weekly, in advance, 
under arrangements agreed between 
the industry and the Ministry. 

The farmers’ success in arranging 
their own sales of wheat during the 
year will determine whether the 
maximum tonnage will be taken by 
the millers. In trade circles it is felt 
that the scheme will go a long way 
toward smoothing the transition to 
the free market for wheat growers 
even if it does place the main re- 
sponsibility for success on the millers. 


Price Fall Coneern 


John McEwen, Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture in the Aus- 
tralian government, has expressed 
concern about the recent heavy fall 
in wheat prices registered on the Chi- 
cago market. 

Mr. McEwen said that the big dan- 
ger to Australia indicated by such a 
trend in the price level would be the 
resulting greater dependence upon 
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wool, making the country more than 
ever dependent upon a one crop 
economy. This would come about, he 
maintained, if wool and meat prices 
remained high and wheat prices fell. 
The tendency would be for farmers 
to plant less wheat. This, he added, 
underlined the federal government's 
desire for the adoption of a new 
wheat stabilization plan. 


Indian Rice Supply 

India has now reached self suffi- 
ciency in rice, according to an official 
of the Ministry of Food. Production 
this year bettered that of last year 
by 2.7 million tons. 

If this trend could be maintained, 
the official explained, it would repre- 
sent an important development in the 
problem of meeting the food needs of 
a primarily rice eating continent after 
the serious rice shortages that had 
existed in Asia since the normal pre- 
war balance of rice supplies was up- 
set by the war. This situation had 
been further complicated by the post 
war disturbance of production in such 
major producing countries as Burma. 

The official announced that no fur- 
ther imports of rice from Burma 
would be made this year although the 
Burmese government had agreed to 
supply India with upwards of 500,000 
tons if the need arose. 

India’s normal requirements of im- 
ported rice are in the region of one 
million tons a year. The shortage of 
supplies in recent years has resulted 
in a switch to the use of bread grains, 
with heavy imports from the U. S. 


Turkish Grain Sale 


Protracted negotiations for a grain 
agreement between western Germany 
and Turkey have been brought to a 
successful conclusion, according to 
trade sources. 

The agreement will run for three 
years and Turkey is expected to make 
annual deliveries of 350,000 tons soft 
wheat and upwards of 50,000 tons 
hard wheat, with 250,000 tons barley 
and 50,000 tons rye. About 65% of 
the current season’s requirements will 
probably be delivered before the end 
of 1953. 

It is understood that the price fixed 
for wheat is $90 ton c.if. North Sea 
ports and for rye $66 ton. The bar- 
ley price will be based on the aver- 
age paid for supplies obtained from 
other Mediterranean countries. 
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British to Permit 
Use ef Antibiotics 
in Feeds Sept. 1 


LONDON—tThe British government 
will permit the use of antibiotics for 
feeding purposes effective Sept. 1. 
This decision follows protracted in- 
quiries by the Agricultural Research 
Council and other scientific bodies 
into the value of supplements for ani- 
mal feed purposes and concludes a 
long debate in trade circles on the 
advisability of their use. 

At one time it was stated that the 
effects of antibiotics were so little 
known that it would be unwise to in- 
troduce them into the British feed 
market. 

The regulations, made under the 
Therapeutic Substances (Prevention 
of Misuse) Act, 1953, provide for the 
use of penicillin and, in restricted 
form, aureomycin, either in the form 
of a supplement to be added to food 
or ready mixed with it by pig and 
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AWARD—The National Council of 
Baking Industry, representative body 
of the bakers of Canada, has received 
a top award for service to industry 
and the public from the American 
Trade Association Executives. The 
ATAE, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, through the president, John 
J. Reinecke and the executive vice 
president, Reuel W. Elton, presented 
its “Certificate of Recognition” to 
the National Council at the ATAE 
annual convention held in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Commenting on the 
award, Arthur May, managing direc- 
tor of the national council said, 
“Through its entry in the 1953 ATAE 
Awards for Distinguished Service 
Contest, the bread enrichment pro- 
gram of the bakers of Canada has 
been widely discussed and acclaimed 
by representative trade association 
executive officers in all parts of the 
U.S.” 
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poultry feed manufacturers. Only 
minute quantities of the preparations 
are required and the regulations 
specify a maximum concentration 
both for the supplement and for feed- 
stuffs. 

For several months the trade has 
been engaged in preparatory ground 
work in anticipation of government 
authorization for the use of anti- 
biotics and a number of meetings 
have been held with scientific ad- 
visors and firms engaging in manu- 
facture. 

Arthur W. Brown, chairman of the 
National Association of Corn and Ag- 
ricultural Merchants antibiotics and 
riboflavin sub-committee reported re- 
cently on the results of these meet- 
ings and he paid tribute to the as- 
sistance given by Dr. T. H. Jukes, 
Lederle Laboratories division of the 
American Cyanamid Co., who flew to 
England to advise the committee. 

Discussions were also held with 
other firms engaged in the trade in- 
cluding Glaxo, Ltd., Imperial Chemi- 
cals (Pharmaceuticals), Ltd., Dis- 
tillers Co. (Bio-Chemicals), Ltd. and 
Boots, Ltd. Meanwhile, British feed 
firms, representing the manufactur- 
ers, have been engaged in extensive 
advertising campaigns in both the 
daily and trade press in order to pub- 
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licize their ability to 
biotics as soon as the 
gave permission. 


supply anti- 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS RISE 

WINNIPEG ~ Visible stocks of Can- 
adian wheat in all positions at the 
close of the second week in August 
stood at 281,700,000 bu., or 5,800,000 
bu. greater than the week previous, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. A year ago the visible was 
181,700,000 bu. exports ol 
3,700,000 bu. were down 1,000,000 bu 
for the week and domestic disappear- 
ancé at 1,300,000 bu. showed 
crease of 300,000 bu. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 








Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes” 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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You can’t buy a better flour e 
Or receive better service ° 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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Australian Wheat 
Prospects Cut 
by Dry Weather 


TORONTO—tThe Australian Wheat 
Board estimates that the total mar- 
ketable crop of wheat this season may 
be as low as 130 million bushels. This 
is nearly 30 million bushels below last 
season. Poor rainfall in parts of 
Queensland and New South Wales is 
the major factor in reducing pros- 
pects. 

In recent years the lowered pro- 
duction of wheat has cut back the 
Millers’ ability to compete in foreign 
markets, and Canada has been able 
to step in and take a proportion of 
the traditional trade. Of most impor- 
tance to Canada, however, will be the 
reduced ability of Australia to supply 
wheat to the U.K. market. 

The British private importers are 
endeavoring to obtain as much wheat 
as possible from sterling sellers and 
from countries willing to supply in 
exchange for British manufactured 
goods. Australia was listed in the first 
category, and the authorities have al- 
ready taken steps to have Australia’s 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement reduced in order to main- 
tain supply to the non-subscribing 
British. But poor crop prospects are 
seen in trade circles as a major limi- 
tation on the ability to supply. 

In the case of other wheat supply- 
ing countries, the availability is being 
absorbed as other importing countries 
make deals. In any event, these 
sources could not cover the British 
need in full, but as the supply) 
dwindles the British will be compelled 
to turn to Canada for increased quan- 
tities. The only puzzle at the moment 
is provided by Russia because of 
rumors of major deals pending with 
that country. 

¥ ¥ 
Conditions Spotty 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Con- 
ditions are patchy for Australia’s 
wheat crop due to be harvested at 
the end of this year, according to 
Stephen Kimpton, W. S. Kimpton & 
Sons, Melbourne flour miller. 

Wheat farmers had intended to in- 
crease acreage this year by about 
15% over last year, but this has not 
been realized, he states in a recent 
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INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlenta, Georgie 


Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
UP DURING JUNE 
* 

WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments rose 
2% above May figures during June, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales were 11% above 
those for the same month in 1952. 
For the first six months of 1953, sales 
were 7% higher than for the same 
period of 1952. 





letter to The Northwestern Miller. 
In Queensland, only about half of the 
intended acreage has been planted 
because of very dry weather. In New 
South Wales, the largest producing 
state, conditions have been extremely 
dry over an important section of the 
wheat belt. 

Good, soaking rains came at the 
beginning of the week of Aug. 6, but 
it is feared that it may be too late 
for some of the crops, Mr. Kimpton 
says. 

In Victoria, farmers were ham- 
pered at planting time by excessive 
rains, and the acreage increase will 
not be as large as intended. In South 
Australia conditions are fairly satis- 
factory, but in Western Australia too 
much rain was received. As usual, he 
adds, the success of the crop will de- 
pend almost entirely on good spring 
rains in September and October. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUGE FOOD ARMY 
Of the total labor force of 61 mil- 
lion employed in the U.S., two out of 
every five workers, or 25 million per- 
sons, are engaged in supplying con- 
sumers with food and fiber. 


“GRAIN SERVICE > 
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ROCK RIVER" *°BLODGETT’S” RYE wtckwuesr 

From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
short patent, in papers, $5.35@5.40; 
standard $5.25@5.30. 

Texas: After the spurt of the week 
before, business last week fell off to 
small proportions, and sales were 
probably no more than 10 to 15% of 
capacity. Running time held at 
around four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family flour, but 10¢ sack 
off on bakers and 20¢ lower on clears. 
Quotations Aug. 21: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7.0047.20; high pat- 
ent $6.704 6.90, standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.70@5.80; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.10@ 4.20, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
averaged 28%, compared with 200% 
a week earlier. Operations continued 
at 100%. Prices closed 10¢ lower on 
both family and bakery flour. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Aug. 22: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@7.05, standard patent $6.254 
6.45; bakery unenriched in paper 
bags, carlots, short patent $5.75@ 
5.85, standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
straight grade $5.45@5.55. Truck lots 
204 50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers experienced 
some cutback in demand in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Aug. 22. Traders said potential buy- 
ers were holding inventories at a low 
level pending stabilization of the 
wheat market, which has been weak 
for some time. A slightly firmer trend 
late in the period was disappointing 
in that very little flour sales resulted. 
Total sales during the period were 
estimated at around 80 to 85% of five 
day milling capacity. 

A scattering of spring wheat flour 
reportedly was sold, but almost no 
long-time booking was done. Direc- 
tions, however, were termed good, 
especially for family flour. Prices or. 
bakery flour were slightly lower, al- 
though family types remained un- 
changed. Soft wheat flour trade 
slacked off. Mostly cracker-cookie 
types were sold. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Spring top 
patent $5.90@6.30, standard $5.80%0 
6.15, clear $5.40@5.60; hard winter 
short $5.50@5.70, 95% patent $5.40@ 
5.60, clear $4.54; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.27@6.86, stand- 
ard $4.5046.15, clear $4.71. 

St. Louis: Local mills report very 
little interest by the trade and sales 
last week were light. Shipping direc- 
tions showed improvement and were 
good. A poor demand existed for 
clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills report 
that with the exception of some fair 
sized lots of cracker and cookié flour, 
sales were at a low ebb. The action 
of the wheat market was encouraging 
to flour buyers who are inclined to 
wait for a lower price basis. Spring 
wheat bakers flour was quoted at 
about 24¢ under the previous week. 
However hard winter wheat flour was 
3¢ higher and soft wheat flour un- 
changed. Mill operations have been 
fairly good. 

Clears and low grades suffered set- 
backs in price, with mill offerings of 


all types on the increase and domes- 
tic and export buyers showing but 
little interest. Prices of both low and 
high ash types of clears were down 
15¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 20: In 
100 Ib. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.55, top hard $7.25, ordinary 


$5.70, In 100 Ib. paper sacks: Bakers ° 


soft winter short patent $5.30, cake 
$5.30, pastry $4.40, soft straights 
$4.55, clear $4.30, hard winter short 
patent $5.70, standard patent $5.55, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent $6.20, 
standard $6.10, clears $5.95. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week fell slightly under the 
previous week. 

Local area bakers were keeping 
their storage up to their require- 
ments, and larger bakers were taking 
their commitments that were made 
some time ago. 

New business was reported as being 


fair but not in large volume to any 
particular buyer. There was a fairly 
good movement of springs booked 
earlier in the week to go to the east- 
ern trade and also the New England 
areas. Spring family remained un- 
changed from the previous week, 
while other types showed losses of 
up to 25¢ a sack, based on the de- 
cline in wheat prices. 

Hard winter prices remained un- 
changed. Cake and pastry brands 
showed strength towards the end of 
the week with slight increases in 
price. 

Quotations Aug. 21: Spring family 
$7.7347.75, high gluten $6.87@6.89, 
short patent $6.5706.59, standard, 
$6.47 6.49, first clears $6.13@6.15; 
hard winter standard $6.06 @ 6.08, first 
clears $5.76@5.78; soft winter short 
patent $5.48@5.50, straights $5.33a 
5.35, first clears $4.984@5. 

New York: With an overall trend 
toward lower prices on spring wheat 
flours, buyers last week remained de- 
termined to hold off as long as pos- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


— ——tExporting countries 
United State 


*Guaranteed 
purchases 


Importing 
countries Wheat Flour 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
(Costa 
(Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Eeuador 
Egypt ‘. 
El Salvador 
German) 
Greece ° 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico cree 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua .... 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of S. Africa 
Vatican State 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Rica 


Rep 


Total 421,156 


*Sales must not exceed 90% 


10,424 1,999 


tSales confirmed by CU'C 
‘Sales recorded by 


through 


of the guaran‘eed quantity 
tGuaranteed quantities of individual exporting 
Aug. 18, 
Wheat Council through 


total sales 


Total Australiaf Canada® France 


67 


82.423 PNA 1.288 
before Feb s 
countries have not yet be 
1953 

Aug 14, 195 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Aug. 
‘juota for 
crop year 


Importing 
territory 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo 1,102 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands : 
Surinam . 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Macau peso 
Mozambique (PEA) 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese India 
St. Thome & Principe 
Timor ‘ae ae sis 
*Subject to remainder being within the 
country. 


Exporting countries 
United States 


unfulfilled 


10, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


total sale 


Canada Australia 


guaranteed quantity of the parent 


sible on replacements. Lack of conti- 
dence in markets brought only neces- 
sity buying, and where the trade 
reached the bottom of contracts, 
orders were chiefly on a p.d.s. basis 
To many this method of buying was 
not customary and was regarded as 
an unsatisfactory way to do business, 
but declines of cash wheat premiums 
in the Northwest and the inability of 
futures to sustain recovery made 
them afraid to attempt any other 
method. 

There were reports of buying of a 
moderate round lot of springs by a 
large independent baker, but other- 
wise only small, fill-in sales were in- 
dicated. 

Users of hard winters were apathe- 
tic. Large scale bookings the previous 
week by chain bakers currently elimi- 
nated this trade's interest, and round 
lot takings by medium-sized bakers 
were only occasional and were made 
at the lower end of the range. Prices 
covered a broad spread and in the 
overall picture were 10@15¢ lower 
Shipping directions on these flours 
held fairly steady, bringing optimism 
about further replacements. 

Early in the week moderate sales 
of advertised cake flours were made 
prior to a 15¢ advance, but fair bal- 
ances already on the books held down 
totals. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Spring famils 
flour $7.95, high glutents $6.804 6.99, 
standard patents $6.40@6.50, clears 
$67 6.30; southwestern short patents 
$6.20@6.38, standard patents $6% 
6.18; high ratio soft winters $5.754% 
6.75, straights $4.75@5.15. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all flours were 
light last week. Hard southwestern 
patents, springs, clears, high glutens, 
pastry and cake patents were on the 
slow side. Family patents moved bet- 
ter, and some pancake flours sold well 
in pre-back-to-school trade. Along 
with the pancake orders, grocers and 
flour jobbers restocked on family 
patents. 

Other than for family flour, sales 
were small fill-ins largely for im- 
mediate shipment. Directions are fai: 
to good. Representatives of flour mills 
and flour brokers state they have 
good sized flour orders but only on 
terms of much lower priced flour for 
which they have placed bids with the 
mills at quotations not at present ac- 
ceptable. 

However, when and if these bids 
are accepted, these mill representa- 
tives will harvest a great amount of 
flour sales. 

Hot weather has cut down bakery 
sales this summer, but the past week 
of colder weather has shown in- 
creased sales of all baked goods, and 
the opening of school days is expected 
to yield an increased interest in the 
buying of all baked products. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.88@6.08, 
medium patent $5.9876.18, short pat- 
ent $6.084 6.28; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.2406.63, medium patent $6 32 
“6.68, short patent $6.4046.73, 
clears $5.92@6.56, high gluten $664 
@6.93; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.75@7.85, other brands 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {%St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ‘es a $6.77@7.25 $...@. is ae $7.73 @7.75 
Spring top patent 5.904 6.30 ee vio@ « oe ses -@. 
Spring high gluter oe 6.16@6.21 BO wes o+-@... 6.87@6.89 
Spring short ‘ w 5.860 5.91 oe .@6.20 6.570@6.59 
Spring tandard 5.80@6.15 5.765.581 ons @ , M610 64746 i9 
Spring first levr 5.400 5.60 : im. a ---@5.95 6.13@6.15 
Hard winter fat ‘ “7.55 a 6.05 @ 7.20 ~« - @T.25 “a 
Hard winter hort 5.504 5.70 ‘. a 5.50@5.55 «--@5.70 “ 
Hard winter tandard : r 5.40@ 5.60 ‘ Oa 4005.45 . W5.55 6.06@6.08 
Hard winter first clear ; ‘ a454 ° >... 3.60@4.25 ..-@5.40 5.76@5.78 
Soft winter famil @. ° @. Ww. : W555 a 
Soft winter hort patent a .-- 6.37@6.36 u @. ...@5.30 5.48@5.50 
Soft winter tandard ; 150@615 ‘ a ‘ @. @. a 
Soft winter tra hit "a. ° a mw. oe va . 
Soft winter first clear aA71 - ®. im. 1.98 @5.00 
Rye flour, white 3.86@3.92 3.5103.56 sce ws i a 4.358 
Rye flour, dart 3.11@3.17 2.80@2.86 cup os 60@ 3.6 
Semolina, blend, 1 ‘ a7.99 7.75@7.85 pee Be ; a 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring familys $...@7.95 $...@... $...@7.97 $7.75 @7.85 $. “a 
Spring high gluter 6.8046.90 6.90@7.00 6.78@6.88 6.64146.98 “a 
Spring short ...@ ... 665@6.75 6.48@6.58 6.4006.73 . “a 
Spring standard 6.4006.50 6.60@6.70 6.38@6.48 6.240 6.63 a 
Spring first clear 6,00@6.30 6.154@6.25 6.02@6.27 5.92@6.56 a 


Hard winter hort 6.200@6.38 6.15@6.25 6.21@6.32 6.08a@6.28 .a 
Hard winter tandard 6.00@6.18 6.1006.20 6.01@6.12 5.88 @6.08 it 
Soft) winter traight owe 4.75 6.15 a 1.77@5.17 a. - “a 


Rye flour, white 4.25@4.35 4.45@4.55 eek ree 








° ° - 
Rye flour, dark @. soe aos coe a6 ‘ a 
Semolina, blend, bull S.ATaS57 ave usa : we 8.37@8.42 : a 


Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 


Family patent $...@7.50 Spring top patent .$12.300 12.60 $12.10@12,80 
Bluestem a6.49 Spring second patent 11.70@12.00 LL1O@ILso 
Bakery gerade mh. 52 Winter exportst .. o «eee @ 4.00 t 
Pastry ao. 


*100-lb. paper *100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 
in 100-lb. paper **For delivery between Ft. William and Brit!sh Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
tran $ a AGO SAL 00@ 42.00 Sis. no Magoo $ am57a0e $ 1 ” 
Standard midd 7.00 4AS.00 11.50 42.50 19. 00@ 5o.00 aos.00 a5s.00 
Flour midd 00a 56.00 ‘ amigo 5S.007 59.00 a boo t 
Red dow 60.007 61.00 @ 5450 60.004 61.00 -- @ t 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
iran $40.00 40.50 $46. 50@46.75 FAS OOM ADOO  F ®. $ t 
Shorts 14.000 44.50 50.504 50.75 51.50052.50 “a : , a 
Mill run “ ; - aes cass mo. ‘ 145.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


. $55.00@57.00 
39.00@ 42.00 


$56.00 @58.00 
41.00 @43.00 


$60.00 @62.00 
44.00 @46.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Aug 14, and the corresponding date of a year ago 

















Wheat— -——Corn— ——Oats—~. -—Rye— Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 953 1952 
Kaltimore 1.815 1,909 563 147 3 5 5 73 132 59 
Koston 1,435 ~ ‘ : . : 13 
Khuffalo 0,699 16,127 198 1,022 3,025 3s 6 154 267 
Afloat 29 Aer ; aie 5 - 67 
Chicago , 16,669 2,272 5,361 11,842 2,984 155 Isl 271 
louluth iS 32,118 515 82 2,280 109 59 852 5,797 
Mnid ‘ S 42,849 , : . o* 
It. Worth 19,509 16,673 294 192 isl 277 10 18 ) 9 
Galveston 1,765 3.196 
Hutchinson 3.411 18,018 2 
Indianapolis 1306 4.262 847 a2 16 6 
Kansas City 1.637 39.406 95 147 167 9: 32 ’ 
Milwaukee S34 NNN 634 iad 1 10 «1,227 1,388 
Minneapolis 18.697 10,0388 2, 1,458 i441 436 1,234 2.300 S04 
New Orleans 1,373 879 % 
New York 1,497 1.005 : l 
Afloat 15,450 ean 
Omaha . IQ STO 19,057 1,333 1,422 41 268 7 } 
Peoria P 795 441 20 169 
Philadelphia >,999 3,368 P 26 17 
Sioux City 1.057 55 421 1,349 le 21 Ss 1s 
St. Joseph 7.394 7,201 60 gs ia a i 
St. Louis 9.226 ‘9,124 1,159 363 Is 13 fi ‘ 
Wichita 17.503 16,850 
Lake 10 
‘ana P P 
Totals 314,617 263,661 8,609 16,963 18,003 26,926 4,134 2,298 5,110 12,762 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 















WHEAT FLAXSEEIL 
Minneapolis ———_———Chicago————_-. ——Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
Sept Dec Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. Der 
Nug 17 oa 9G ISH% 192% 197% 198 ty 205 208% 210% 358% 3624, 
Aug. 18 . 09 186 191% 196%, 197% 204 20772 209 36 ? 362 
\ug. 19 OSX 181% ASTM 191% 191% 200 203% 206% 91 
Aug. 20 61 182% 187 191 190% 198%, 202 204 7 
Aug 4 205 4 183% ISs\ 191 191 197% 201% 203%, 51 
CORN —_—_—_—— RYE OATS . 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept ’ Sept Dec. Oct Dec. Sept. Dex Sept Des Sept Dex 
Aug. 17 146% 1 116 122% 108 1093, 117 76%, 773 TO% 71 
Aug. 18 ..147% 135% 1151 122 107% «108% 116% 75% 77 TON, 713 
Aug. 19 147% 1 LO9 ky 115%, OSH 104% 112% , 74 Th le Hg TOM 
Aug, 20 ..14¢ , 106 112% 101% 102% 112 : 73 73% 68% 69% 
Aug. 21 148% 135 1044, LIORse 99H OOH 1084 ‘ch 73% 9374 68% 69% 





$6.10@7.13; pastry and cake flours 
$4.93 @ 6.74. 

Philadelphia: Reflecting a dimin- 
ished buying interest in all types of 
flour, the local market drifted in a 
narrow range last week. The prin- 
cipal development, it turned out, was 
a widening of the premium for high 
glutens, something brought about by 
5¢ sack reductions from the previous 
week in both standard and short pat- 
ents. This had the effect of making 
the cost differential the greatest in 
quite some time. 

Most bakers seemed to be further 
entertaining the idea of conserving 
present stocks of springs in the hope 
of being brought abreast of an oppor- 
tunity to purchase later at a saving, 
perhaps when the new crop movement 
reaches its peak. At any rate, the 
majority had price ideas well below 
current mill postings. And those 
whose stocks were running out found 
themselves resorting to nearby cov- 
erage. 

Mill representatives except the 
hand-to-mouth pattern of operations 
to be maintained, even though bakers 
as a whole would feel more comfort- 
able had they better coverage, that 
is, unless quotations undergo a sharp 
downward revision. In that event, 
they foresee a good volume of place- 
ments. They say nothing like that is 
in prospect in hard winters, how- 
ever. Supplies of this type are in 
satisfactory shape right now as a re- 
sult of recent bookings, with cover- 
age extending to around 90 days. 
Many operators, of course, have nor- 
mally booked farther ahead at this 
time of year, but they find too many 
uncertainties on the horizon to com- 
mit themselves too far in advance. 
Then, too, there is a smaller consump- 
tion of flour now due to the failure of 
retail demand for baked goods to re- 
cover from recent lethargy. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Spring high 
gluten $6.90@ 7, short patent $6.654 
6.75, standard $6.60@6.70, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.1546.25, standard $6.10%6.20; 
soft winter western $5.357 5.60, near- 
by $4.90 5.10. 

Boston: A decline in local flour 
prices was extended last week. Quo- 
tations in the early trading displayed 
signs of recovery but in mid-week 
values again renewed the downward 
trend which has been in effect most 
of the month. Springs closed 5 to 21¢ 
net lower for the week with top 
grades showing the principal declines. 
Hard winters jogged around in a nar- 
row range and finally closed about 1¢ 
lower. Soft wheat flours finished with 
an irregular tone and price changes 
ranged from 5¢ lower to 15¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that buyers 
showed a disposition to take advan- 
tage of fresh declines, although their 
commitments continued on the cau- 
tious side. Most sales were restricted 
to immediate needs, and very little 
forward business was reported. How- 
ever most mill agents expected some 
sizable orders from the larger opera- 
tors as inventories were generally 
icknowledged as low. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Spring short 
patents $6.4896.58, standards $6.38 
26.48, high gluten $6.7846.88, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.21@6.32, standards $6.01 
76.12; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 

(6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.7795.17, high ratio $5.72@6.77; 
family $7.97. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets continued 
dull last week with the erratic grain 
markets holding back buyers. There 
is no new export business, and do- 
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mestic bookings have been limited. 
Uncertain wheat prices still confront 
large buyers, and with so much wheat 
in the show windows and weak mar- 
kets, the tendency is still to hold off 
on purchases. Mills complain of a 
general lack of interest, with dead 
flour markets prevailing. 

Quotations Aug. 22: High gluten 
$7.09, all Montana $6.46, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.50, bluestem bakers 
$6.54, cake $7.22, pastry $6.32, whole 
wheat 100% $6.00, graham $5.88, 
cracked wheat $5.79. 

Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week. Production was 
down from the previous week. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22: Family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.49, bakery $6.52, pastry 
$6.14. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The tone of the 
market is still quiet with no major 
activity of importance. Jamaica en- 
tered the market for 60,000 bags of 
counter flour and 35,000 bags of FE 
grade while Trinidad took 30,000 
bags of bakers’ and 35,000 bags of E 
grade. A heavy proportion of this 
business went to a Montreal mill, 
with Manitoba and Ontario taking 
the balance. 

Overseas buyers are not showing a 
great deal of interest, inquiries being 
of a routine nature. The U. K. mar- 
ket still maintains a demand, but the 
amounts involved are not as large as 
in the years under control. 

Domestic trade is only moderate, 
larger buyers holding back in the 
face of a price rise prompted by the 
higher levels operating in the wheat 
market. Stocks are heavy, and there 
is no eagerness to make commit- 
ments. Quotations Aug. 22: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $12.30 
“12.60 bbl., seconds $11.70@12 bbl., 
bakers $11.70@11.90 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98's cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market re- 
mains active, with interest well main- 
tained. Most mills are running win- 
ters, but it is expected that the de- 
mand will slacken off, particularly if 
the price hardens. At the present 
time there is a sign of further weak- 
ness in wheat, but as the harvest con- 
cludes a rise is expected by the trade. 
Quotations Aug. 22: Export $4 per 
100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Do- 
mestic $9.96 bbl. 

The winter wheat crop in Ontario 
has been officially assessed at near- 
ly 26 million bushels, an increase of 
24% over last year’s outturn. The 
average yield of 33.6 bu. to the acre 
represents an all-time record. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22: $1.48@1.50 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
more than 172,000 bbl. of flour for 
export in the third week of August, 
but only 24,000 bbl. were for IWA 
destinations. They included Philippine 
Islards, Belgian Congo, Iceland, 
Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Panama and Guatemala. 
Class 2 flour sales, just over 148,000 
bbl., were worked to Korea, Hong 
Kong, Gold Coast, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, *Singapore, Colombia, Siam, 
Nigeria, British Guiana, Lebanon, 
Japan, Germany, Panama, Barbados, 
U. K. and Honduras Republic. With 
the summer holiday season drawing 
to a close, a seasonal increase in do- 
mestic trade is now making its ap- 
pearance, but mills continue to oper- 
ate at less than capacity. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Aug. 22: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $12.10@12.80; second pat- 
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ents $11.10@11.80, second patents to 
bakers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Domestic flour sales re- 
main average, with prices firm. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $12.60 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in 
paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices moved 
in two directions in the week ending 
Aug. 24, with bran and _ standard 
midds. off about $2.50 ton and red 
dog, enjoying an improved demand, 
moving up about $2. Flour midds. 
were steady. Demand for lighter mill- 
feed was dull, and cars on track 
moved at discounts. Quotations Aug. 
24: Bran $41 @ 42, standard midds. 
$41.50 @ 42.50, flour midds. $49.50, 
red dog $54.50. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 21: 
Bran $41.25 @ 41.75, shorts $45.25 
@ 45.75. Prices on bran were un- 
changed to 25c ton higher, while 
shorts advanced $3 @ 3.25 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Kansas City: Millfeed values fell 
into another bearish phase at Kansas 
City this week, with bran dipping to 
$40@40.50 sacked, Kansas City, and 
shorts down to $44@44.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. Slow feed mill applica- 
tions and the nearness of the corn 
harvest contributed to the decline. 
Offerings were in adequate volume. 

Salina: Demand has been fair for 
bran, with prices unchanged, and 
good for shorts, at $3.50 ton higher. 
Supplies of bran have been adequate, 
but shorts have been tight. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 20: 
bran $41@41.50, gray shorts $45.50 
a 46. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week 
showed some improvement. Offerings 
were well absorbed. Quotations Aug. 
21: bran $48@49, gray shorts $51.50 
@52.50, delivered Texas common 
points; unchanged on bran but $1.50 
higher on shorts, compared with a 
week previous. 

Hutchinson: Bran was up slightly 
and shorts gained $3. Some interest 
was shown in the Southeast while 
nearby dealers took only small stocks. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 
22: bran $4141.75, shorts $45@a 
45.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was poor 
last week, and prices closed un- 
changed on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts. Quotations Aug. 22, straight 
cars: bran $43@44, mill run $45@a 
46, shorts $47@48; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved irregu- 
larly in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 24, with bran and 
standard midds. sinking and flour 
midds. and red dog coming up. De- 
mand for the period was classified 
as fairly good, and the price changes 
appeared to be mainly adjustments 
between ingredients, not due to any 
undue demand or lack of demand for 
any one type. Quotations Aug. 24: 
bran $46.50, standard midds. $47@48, 
flour midds. $55@56, red dog $604 61. 

St. Louis: Shorts were in strong 
demand last week, with bran in fair 
demand. Offerings by mills were light. 
Quotations Aug. 20: bran $46.50@G 
46.75, shorts $50.50@50.75, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds had another 
week of good production against a 
slipping demand, which meant an 
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easiness in prices. Bran was off $1.50 
ton, while standard midds. slipped $2. 
Other types were unchanged from the 
previous week. Production is more 
than the market can stand at the 
present time with a consequent press- 
ing of values downward. Were it not 
for the scarcity of Canadian offer- 
ings, the domestic\market would no 
doubt be seeking a lower basis. Ca- 
nadian mills are expected to get 
back into operation within a week 
or two, and if any pressure is placed 
on the domestic market and the 
slow demand continues, authorities 
are looking for a weaker market 
on this side of the border. Buyers 
seem unwilling to make commit- 
ments for other than immediate or 
prompt, but they take the spot stuff 
fairly well. Mixers are looking for 
a slowdown in their formula feed 
output and this will further slow 
demand for millfeeds. Quotations 
Aug. 22: standard bran $48@49, 
standard midds. $49@ 50, flour midds. 
$58@ 59, red dog $60@61. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was in the doldrums last 
week, with dealers reporting their 
customers showed no anxiety about 
their failure to obtain coverage be- 
yond immediate needs. Most buyers 
were optimistic over the prospect of 
being able to purchase later at a 
saving from present postings. The 
Aug. 22 quotations were unchanged 
from the previous week: bran $57, 
standard midds. $58, red dog $63. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
was sluggish last week. The public 
bought sparingly, seemingly figuring 
the market too high. Retailers bought 
cautiously. Supplies were plentiful 
in all lines, and immediate ship- 
ments continued easy. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Aug. 22: 
bran $53.30@55.20, standard midds. 
$56.30@57.20, flour midds. $604 
61.20, red dog $64.20 65.20. 

Boston: Millfeeds were generally 
lower in the local market last week 
as buyers bought very sparingly de- 
spite lower quotations. Standard 
bran lost $2.50 while middlings dipped 
$2. Dealers were inclined to blame 
the dull buying activity on the gen- 
eral confusion which exists among 
most tradesmen in commodities. 
Quotations Aug. 22: standard bran 
$55.50, middlings $58. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continued to 
decline last week, with supply ex- 
ceeding demand. Plants are operat- 
ing six days a week, 24 hours daily, 
and are sold well into September. 
Quotations Aug. 21: red bran and 
mill run $43, middlings $48; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $50, mid- 
dlings $55; to California: red bran 
and mill run $50.50, middlings $55.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very dull last week, and the price 
dipped to $45 ton, common _transit 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $52 
ton. 

Toronto - Montreal: The millfeed 
market is holding steady though sup- 
plies are by no means plentiful in 
view of the reduced flour demand 
from overseas buyers. Quotations 
Aug. 22: bran $55@57, shorts $564 
58, middlings $604 62, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds is moderately good, with 
all sales from western mills appar- 
ently for domestic account. Most sup- 
plies are moving to eastern Canada, 
although some stocks from Alberta 
mills are going to British Colum- 


Joseph Chrisman 


ADA EXECUTIVE — Joseph Chris- 
man has been named executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American De- 
hydrators Assn. Mr. Chrisman has 
been vice president and secretary 
of Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kan- 
sas City dehydrating firm and served 
as president of the ADA in 1951. 
He will take his new post Oct. 1. 





bia. Quotations Aug. 22: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $394 42, shorts $410 43, 
middlings $44446; all prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: There continues to be 
a spread of some $6 between the 
low and high offerings for bran with 
offerings somewhat easier than early 
in the month. Middlings are slight- 
ly firmer, with shorts unchanged. 
No export business has been report- 
ed recently. Cash car quotations, 
Aug. 21: bran $46.30052.20, shorts 
$50.300 52.20, middlings $55.304 
56.20. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices dropped about 


30¢ sack during the week as rye 
grain markets dipped. Sales continu- 
ed restricted. Quotations Aug. 24: 
Pure white rye $3.51 @ 3.56, medium 
rye $3.31 G@ 3.36, dark rye $2.80 @ 
2.86. 

Buffalo: Despite a reduction in 
prices, rye flour business last week 
was only moderate. Rye grain fu- 
tures hit new lows for a number of 
years, induced by the Canadian re- 
port of a huge carryover of old crop 
rye, as well as a large crop that 
will be harvested for this year, with 
no export outlet of any consequence 
in sight to European countries. This 
means, despite a smaller crop of do- 
mestic rye, that there will be plenti- 
ful supplies available in Canada. 
Prices showed a decline of 15¢ sack, 
but this failed to stimulate’ buy- 
ers to fill anything but their im- 
mediate needs. Quotations Aug. 22: 
white rye $4.35704.38, medium rye 
$4.154 4.18, dark rye $3.604 3.63. 

Philadelphia: Lacking any new in- 
centive to seek broader coverage last 
week, most bakers in this area stood 
pat on supplies they purchased re- 
cently. There were a few hand-to- 
mouth orders, but the general in- 
clination was to wait for a _ price 
reduction before adding to commit- 
ments. The Aug. 22 quotation on 
rye white of $4.4504.55 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 
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Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour 
last week was slow. Only small fill- 
ins were bought, although prices 
conceded to be down to a_ buying 
point. Directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Aug. 22: pure white rye flour No. 1 
$3.99 4.41, medium $3.69 4.21, dark 
$3.244 3.78, blended $5.72 5.94, rye 
meal $3.49 3.91, 

New York: The sliding down of 
rye prices discouraged buying and 
practically no business was done last 
week. Quotations Aug. 22: pure 
White patents $4.25 4.35. 

Chicago: Rye flour dropped 10a 
20¢ sack in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 22, and 
this brought in a few*customers who 
had been holding off purchases in 
resistance to comparatively high 
market prices. Quotations Aug. 22: 
white patent rye $3.864 3.92, medium 
$3.66 4 3.75, dark $3.1143.17. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were again fair, at = un- 
changed prices. Quotations Aug. 20: 
pure white $4.38, medium $4.18, dark 
$3.63, rye meal $3.88. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 21: pure 
dark $5.10, white rye $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate, but mills con- 
tinue to operate close to capacity 
in readiness for the improved fall and 
winter demand in the domestic mar- 
ket. Quotations Aug. 22: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.4504.85 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.3505.75; all prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest in for- 
ward contracts for the fall is in- 
creasing. Quotations Aug. 22: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
75,854 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO” The U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster purchased 75,854 sacks of 
both hard and soft wheat flour dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 22. Awards 
were for both domestic and export. 

The Army bought 66,018 sacks of 
hard wheat flour packed in 50-Ib. ex- 
port bags Aug. 19. Awards were made 
as follows: General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 21,318 ewt. for Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at $5.81; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, 8,088 cwt. for Seattle, at 
$5.82; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 5,000 ewt. for Brooklyn at 
$5.98; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 27,078 cwt. for Brok- 
lvn at $6.02 and 4,534 ewt. for New 
Orleans at $5.66. 

The Army bought 9,836 sacks of 
soft wheat flour Aug. 21, part for do- 
mestic and part for export use. 

The export flour consisted of 1,136 
ewt. of soft wheat flour packed in 
50-Ib. cottons overpacked in insect 
resistant papers purchased from Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, for 
Seattle, at $5.61. 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 100-lb. papers for domestic 
use and was awarded as follows: 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 
1,500 sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at 
$4.59; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 1,800 sacks for San An- 
tonio, Texas, at $4.65, General Mills, 
Ine., Chicago, 1,500 sacks for Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at $4.23, 600 sacks for 
South Schenectady, N. Y., at $4.23 
and 1,800 sacks for Bell Bluff, Va., 
at $4.37; F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
Hillsdale, Mich., 1,500 sacks for 
Columbus Ohio, at $4.37. 
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WASHINGTON—The feed manu- 
facturing industry last week pro- 
posed a new plan for industry par- 
ticipation in the government's drouth 
relief program in the Southwest. 

Following a meeting earlier in the 
week with Production & Marketing 
Administration officials, industry rep- 
resentatives submitted a statement 
to PMA which spells out a proposed 
plan under which manufacturers 
would use government feed stocks 
to make balanced feeds for eligible 
farmers and ranchers. 

Basically, under the proposed plan, 
Commodity Credit Corp. ingredients 
would be made available to mills 
serving the drouth area at the re- 
duced government prices, less the 
freight rate available to the govern- 
ment from the point of origin to 
the actual drouth area destination, 
and less the government cost of han- 
dling and pelleting cottonseed meal. 
The feed manufacturer would pay 
the freight at the commercial rate 
and would obtain normal milling-in- 
transit arrangements. 


Would Reflect Reduction 


Under the plan, the full reduction 
in the CCC ingredient costs would 
be reflected in the formula feed price, 
and the costs to the government 
would be no greater than its costs 
now of supplying the straight corn 
or cottonseed meal to feeders. 

There was no immediate official an- 
swer to the feed industry’s latest 
proposal, but observers indicated 
that the outlook for the industry was 
not good. Officials said it was neces- 
sary that they get approval of the 
industry proposal from the General 
Accounting Office. But in other gov- 
ernment circles it was believed that 
the GAO could not hand down an 
advance decision on the issue. 

Original formula feed industry par- 
ticipation in the government's drouth 
relief program for farmers and 
ranchers ended when railroads an- 
nounced that the 50° freight rate 
reduction on government shipments 
of CCC ingredients would not apply 
to any shipments made to feed mix- 
ers. After the railroads made this 
ruling, USDA suspended sales of corn 
and cottonseed meal to feed firms 
at the reduced prices at which these 
feeds are being made available to 
cattlemen in designated drouth areas. 


New Proposal Made 


A feed manufacturing industry 
committee, including officials of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
then went to Washington with a 
new proposal for trade participation 
in the drouth program. The com- 
mittee asked USDA to reinstate the 
order giving eligible feeders the op- 
portunity to present eligibility cer- 
tificates to any feed dealer or manu- 
facturer so that the feeder might 
obtain the reduced-price CCC ingre- 
dients in a mixed feed. 

USDA was asked to allow feed 
manufacturers to present the eligibil- 
ity certificates to CCC and obtain 
delivery of CCC stocks as inventory 
replacement. It was proposed that 
delivery be made to feed manufac- 
turers on commercial freight rates 
with full transit privileges at the 
established emergency prices of $35 
ton for cottonseed meal and $1 bu. 
for corn and other reduced prices 
for other CCC ingredients. 

PMA officials indicated at the 
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Feed Trade Submits Revised Plan 


for Drouth Program Participation 


meeting Aug. 17 that the govern- 
ment could authorize industry par- 
ticipation only if the costs to the 
government would be no greater 
than the current costs of delivering 
CCC feeds to feeders. The AFMA 
group then worked out the current- 
ly proposed plan and, upon request 
of PMA, submitted a detailed ex- 
planation of how the plan would 
work. 

Here is the statement which the 
AFMA submitted to USDA Aug. 21 
on industry participation in the 
drouth emergency feed program: 

“In response to proposals made 
Aug. 17, 1953, the USDA indicated 
feed industry participation in the 
drouth emergency feed program 
would have to be based upon de- 
livery of cottonseed meal and corn 
at an over-all cost no greater than 
evidenced by direct shipment to feed- 
ers under the Section 22 rate (the 
reduced freight rate available to the 
government). ‘Costs’ consist of (1) 
freight, (2) pelleting and (3) han- 
dling. 

“In order to comply with such re- 
quirements, it is proposed that upon 
presentation of eligibility certificates, 
CCC ingredients be made available 
to mills serving drouth areas on a 
replacement basis at quoted deliv- 
ered prices, less the freight rate 
available to the government under 








L. P. Kenney 


COCHRAN FOIL PRODUCTS 
ADDS 3 MIDWEST BROKERS 


LOUISVILLE—Paul H. Prentiss, 
central division manager, Chicago, 
of Cochran Foil Products Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., announces the following 
appointments of broker-representa- 
tives for Cochran's line of aluminum 
foil pie and tart plates and rectang- 
ular foil pans: 

L. P. Kenney, Milwaukee, for Wis- 
consin. 

Rol Miller & Sons, Webster Groves, 
Mo. for southern Illinois, St. Louis 
and eastern Missouri. 

E. W. Carlberg Co. for Kansas City, 
western Missouri and Kansas. 

The addition of well-known brok- 
ers to Cochran's sales organization 
is part of the augmented Cochran 
sales program. 





Section 22 figured from replacement 
origin to actual drouth area destina- 
tion, and less the government estab- 
lished cost of handling and pellet- 
ing of cottonseed meal, except that 
in no case would the government 
reduce basic prices by an amount 
greater than the total domestic rate. 

“Example: 

“Corn from Harvard, Neb., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Commercial 
rate is $12.42 ton. Section 22 rate 
is $6.21 ton. Handling is $1.08 ton. 
Corn to move to feed mills on com- 
mercial freight rate at drouth area 
prices, less $7.29 ton. 

“Cottonseed meal from Bakers- 
field, Cal., to Fort Smith, Ark. Com- 
mercial rate is $23.46 ton. Section 
22 rate is $11.73 ton. Handling is 
$2.50 ton and pelletizing is $6.50 ton. 
Meal to be sold to feed mills at 
$35 ton less $11.73, $2.50 and $6.50, 
or net $14.27 ton. 

“Cottonseed meal from Charlotte, 
N.C., to Fort Smith, Ark. Commer- 
cial rate is $17.25 ton. Section 22 
rate is $15.87 ton. Handling is $2.50 
ton and pelleting is $6.50 ton. Meal 
to be sold to feed mills at $35 ton 
less $15.87, $2.50 and $6.50, or net 
of $10.13 ton. 

“Under the above-mentioned plan, 
the full reduction in the CCC ingredi- 
ent cost would be reflected through 
the mixed feed to the farmer and 
feeder. 

“A very high percentage of mixed 
feed is moved by railroads under 
milling-in-transit arrangements. Mill- 
ing-in-transit equalizes transporta- 
tion costs for all mills. It permits 
ingredients from a given origin to be 
mixed in transit at an intermediate 
feed mill at the same transportation 
cost from such origin to any given 
destination. Mills desire to have in- 
gredients move on a commercial rate 
in order to secure the benefits of 
milling-in-transit. This normal indus- 
try practice makes it possible for 
all mills to be on an equal and com- 
petitive basis. 

“The milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment, coupled with the industry sug- 
gestion for pricing CCC ingredients, 
automatically will insure delivery of 
drouth emergency feed to the ulti- 
mate consumer at the lowest possible 
cost and without additional expense 
to the government.” 

Under the proposed plan, the gov- 
ernment would assume costs to the 
same extent that it assumes costs in 
delivering the reduced price cotton- 
seed meal and corn to feeders in the 
drouth area, but the actual payment 
of freight to the railroads would be 
made by the feed manufacturer and 
at the commercial rate, with normal 
transit privileges, and the manufac- 
turer would assume actual handling 
costs. He then would supply the emer- 
gency mixed feed to the eligible con- 
sumer at a price reflecting the full 
reduction in the CCC _ ingredient 
prices. Any feed plant serving the 
drouth area would be able to take 
part in the program. 

It is believed that the proposed 
plan would enable the feed industry 
to compete fairly well with the gov- 
ernment offerings of the reduced- 
price feeds. 


Disaster Area 


Meanwhile 46 counties in Kansas 
were removed from the drouth dis- 
ister area by the Department of 
\griculture Aug. 18, and seven new 
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counties in Kansas were added. At 
the same time the department re- 
moved 15 counties in Arkansas and 
eight in Oklahoma, while adding 12 
new counties in Texas and three in 
Oklahoma. 

A request that Mississippi be in- 
cluded in the drouth disaster area 
was denied. 

The department said that recent 
rains had improved moisture and pas- 
ture conditions in the counties re- 
moved from the list to such a point 
that federal aid was no longer needed. 

The designated disaster area now 
includes counties in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Colorado. 

In Chicago reconsideration of the 
rulings by the railroads to exempt 
feed mills from the 50% rate classi- 
fication for drouth feed shipments 
was continued until this week by 
around 40 rail executives at a closed 
hearing of the Western Traffic Assn. 
Aug. 21. 

H. C. Barron, official of the asso- 
ciation, left for Washington imme- 
diately following the meeting for a 
conference with Department of Ag- 
riculture officials. He plans to study 
all phases of the drouth relief ques- 
tion and return to Chicago by the 
middle of next week. It is expected 
that the railroads will have a deci- 
sion by the end of this week. 
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LEGISLATOR ADDRESSES 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

PITTSBURGH — The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania met recently at the 
Community House, South Park for 
an afternoon business meeting and 
dinner. Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man Bakery, Millvale, vice president, 
presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Jos. Aumer, Aumer Bakery, 
who has been touring Europe with 
his family since May. 

James McNally, McNally Bakery, 
Aspinwall, was chairman and intro- 
duced State Sen. Robert Fleming as 
speaker on the state’s new sales tax. 
Sen. Fleming assured the bakers that 
the baking industry was exempt from 
all sales taxes but stated bakers who 
sold candy must collect a sales tax 
on their candy sales. 

Edward Miller, General Mills, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and Lawrence C. McE]- 
haney, McElhaney Bakeries, who died 
recently were remembered in a pray- 
er period. 

Ray Bezila, Winter's Bakery, mem- 
bership chairman, stated a member- 
ship campaign for the local associa- 
tion and also the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America would start in 
September. Russell Dunkelberger is 
chairman for western Pennsylvania. 
for the ARBA membership campaign. 
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RAPINWAX EXECUTIVES 
NAMED TO NEW POSTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Rapinwax Paper Co. have 
announced the promotion of several 
officials of the company. 

William T. Hughes, formerly sec- 
retary, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager. John J. 
Ahern, Jr., was named treasurer and 
George H. Murray, who had been con- 
troller, is now secretary. Reed S. 
MacKenzie, formerly chief accoun- 
tant, is assistant secretary. 

John J. Ahern, Sr., continues as 
president and Howard D. Whitney re- 
mains as vice president. The Aherns 
and Mr. Hughes are directors. 

Also announced recently by Rapin- 
wax officials was the retirement of 
Nell E. Merrill, director of advertis- 
ing, who had been with the firm for 
25 years. 
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Baking Industry’s 
“Loyal Loafers” 
Rolls Near 250 


CHICAGO — The Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers is moving ahead in its 
organization plans. Nearly 250 men in 
or affiliated with the baking industry 
have signed applications to become 
members of the newly created baking 
industry promotional organization and 
applications are going to additional 
prospective members in the near fu- 
ture. 

A letterhead is being designed, with 
offices established in Room 1558, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
George N. Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., is acting as Head Loyal 
Loafer during the organizational pro- 
ceedings. 

Any interested member of the bak- 
ing industry — particularly men in 
sales promotional work for bakers— 
are urged to write to the organiza- 
tion at the above address to obtain 
membership applications. 

Requirements for membership con- 
sist of: (1) A simple pledge to per- 
form at least three active acts of un- 
selfish help to promote the welfare of 
the baking industry; (2) to report at 
the end of the year on the list of acts 
performed. Membership will be auto- 
matically renewed upon receipt of 
this report. 

Members will be classified in two 
groups. Group one will be made up of 
bakery sales managers; advertising 
managers; public relations men who 
are in frequent direct contact with 
radio stations, newspapers, women’s 
clubs, etc. These will be called “First 
Grade Loafers.” 

Group two will consist of any and 
all persons in the baking industry 
such as bakery managers, route super- 
visors, salesmen and saleswomen, al- 
lied supply company employees who 
can lend encouragement and support 

build memberships, contact and pep 
up; to perform any and various types 
of industry publicity that does not re- 
quire direct organized contact with 
publicity such as radio stations, news- 
papers, etc. This group will be called 
“Auxiliary Loafers.” 

Typical work which these indus- 
try promotion men will do is em- 
bodied in a letter from W. L. Pin- 
ney, Purity Baking Co., of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. To prove his worthi- 
ness to be a Loyal Loafer, Mr. Pinney 
accompanied his application with a 
statement showing that in recent 
weeks he has: 

Used end seals to promote “July is 
Picnic Month.” 

Furnished recording of the Louis 
Bromfield “Bread Is Life” article to 
radio stations. 

Appeared before eight groups, 
mostly school children, to present the 
motion pictures “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” and “The Mark of C.” 

Is distributing the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program booklet, “‘How Much Do 
You Know About Bread” to doctors 
in his area. 

Plans are now being made to hold 
a meeting of the R. O. L. L. during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Aug. 14, 1953 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 155 
Buffalo 637 86 s60 
Afloat 720 
Chicago 265 
Afloat os eo 
Duluth 39 348 
Baltimore 20 
Philadelphia . 
Lakes 20 125 110 236 
Totals ° 832 931 774 5 
Previous week .. 632 856 $32 q7 
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can Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Oct. 25-28. 

Officers to be elected at the meet- 
ing will be Head Loyal Loafer, As- 
sistant Loyal Loafer and Recording 
Loafer. 

Present members of the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers are urged to 
attend the meeting in October and 
bring their friends or business ac- 
quaintances who wish to join the or- 
ganization. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


250 ATTEND BARLEY 
GROWERS’ SESSION 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE.—Three 
hundred fifty growers of barley with 
a sprinkling of maltsters, brewers and 
grain buyers attended the barley im- 
provement meeting held here July 
30-31 and heard warnings that this 
area was losing its highly valued Mid- 
western malt and brewer business as 
a result of deteriorating quality of 
Hannchen barley, main production of 
this area. 

Dr. John Parker, director of the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Assn., 
told the audience that the brewers 
and maltsters were experimenting in 
Montana and Canada seeking an im- 
provement in barley quality. He 
warned against indiscriminate plant- 
ing of varieties other than Hannchen 
barley until they had been thoroughly 
tested. 

He pointed out that barley quality 
has deteriorated from 84 to 77% ex- 
traction. Freight rates had gone up 
from 25 to 62¢ and would gradually 
cause growers to lose their market if 
the deterioration trend continues, Dr. 
Parker said. 


He pointed out that in the Minne- 
apolis market over a period of six 
years, Hannchen brewing barley 
brought an average of 46¢ bu. over 
feed values. 

Ben Henzel, one of the largest bar- 
ley producers in the Klamath Basin, 
stated that frost was not the big dan- 
ger to the barley, but that lodging 
was. He attributed this to carryover 
fertilization. Too heavy application 
of nitrogen resulted in lodging of bar- 
ley, thus causing some of the barley 
to be harvested in the green stage. 
Thus, mixing caused by harvesting 
the entire field brought a lower ex- 
traction. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROEDTERT ACQUIRES 
WEST COAST MALTSTER 


MILWAUKEE—The Froedtert 
Corp., Milwaukee, has acquired the 
Bauer-Schweitzer Hop & Malt Co., 
San Francisco, and plans to make it 
one of its operating subsidiaries. 
Bauer-Schweitzer is said to be the 
oldest malting company on the West 
Coast. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., a division of the Froedtert Corp., 
is the largest maltster in the world 
and operates seven plants in Mil- 
waukee, Winona and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Detroit. 

The sale was announced jointly by 
Anthony von Wening, chairman of 
the board of the Froedtert Corp., and 
William Schweitzer, president of the 
western firm. The company will be 
renamed the Bauer-Schweitzer Malt 
Co. and its board chairman will be 
Mr. von Wening. Alvin R. Cord, presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Corp. will be- 
come president of Bauer-Schweitzer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


JOBS ENTICE FARM YOUTHS 

One-third of America’s teen-agers 
failed to return to school last year 
after taking summer jobs. Most of 
them were farm youths. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Miss Jane English, daughter of El- 
lis English, president of Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. and Mrs. 
English, became the bride of Carl 
Brust, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
Brust, Kansas City, Aug. 22, at St. 
Stephen's Episcopal Church, Edina, 
Minn. Among the ushers were Roger 
Blessing, Jr., son of Roger Blessing, 
vice president, Commander-Larabee, 
and Mrs. Blessing and Edward Sud- 
duth and John Sudduth, sons of W. 
W. Sudduth, manager at Kansas 
City for Commander-Larabee, and 
Mrs. Sudduth. 

es 


Otto Bresky, Boston, president of 
Rodney Milling Co. and other inter- 
ests, was a visitor in Kansas City 
this week and was on the floor of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Aug. 24. 

2 


Jerry Parks, president, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City, is making a fair 
recovery from injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident Aug. 15. He 
is at St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas 
City. 

= 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Addy and their children have 
returned from a vacation in Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


R. G. Sims, manager of McCarthy 
Bros. Co. of Duluth, Minn., was elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the 
Duluth Board of Trade recently, fill- 
ing a vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of R. W. Bolton. 

e 


The marriage of Miss Shirley Mari- 
on Jennings, Oklahoma City, and 
William Robert Brown, Harrisburg, 
Ill., took place Aug. 15. The bride 
is the daughter of Alton S. Jennings, 
head of Jennings Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, flour and feed distributor. 
Following a wedding trip to Ken- 
tucky Lake, the young couple will 
establish a home in St. Louis and in 
September will enter St. Louis Uni- 
versity for the school year. 

. 


The August bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Cost Accountants 
honored Glen M. Harold, advertis- 
ing department comptroller of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., by publishing his 
article, “Advertising Expense Ac- 
counting and Control.”” About 30,000 
NACA members receive the official 
bulletin. 


W. L. Rainey, vice president and 
technical director, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, suffered 
a mild heart attack Aug. 13 and is 
a patient at Asbury Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, for observation. 

s 

The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Richard A. Hilts, son of 
Glenn F. Hilts, who recently retired 
as vice president in charge of south- 
western operations, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Hilts, to Jane Claire Cos- 
tello, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Costello of Indianapolis. 

* 

George R. Boyce has retired after 
62 years’ service with the London 
flour importing firm of Pillman & 


Phillips. For many years Mr. Boyce 
was a flour salesman with the com- 
pany and he is well known in grain 
and flour trade circles on the Lon- 
don market 

& 


A number of southwestern millers 
were in Kansas City on business last 
week and visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. They included El- 
mer W. Reed, president, Kansas Miil- 


ing Co., Wichita; Fred W. Lake, 
president, and Robert M. Pease, vice 
president, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; R. S. Dickinson, 
president, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; R. B. Laing, vice 
president, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 


Mills Co.; J. C. Mitchell, executive 
vice president, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; P. H. Baum, vice president, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and John Vanier, presi- 


dent, Western Star Mill Co. Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 
% 
G. Highley Sugden, technical di- 
rector of Henry Simon, Ltd., the 


British milling engineer with head- 
quarters at Cheadle Heath, Cheshire, 
will make an extended tour of Amer- 
ican and Canadian milling centers. 
He is expected to arrive in Montreal 
Sept. 22. 


Robert R. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, spent most 
of the week calling on the Boston and 
New England trade. 

o 

Henry J. Drake, president Broenni- 
man Corp., New York, is spending 
August in Bay Shore along the Jer- 
sey seacoast. 


W. H. Bowman, president, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, was a 
recent visitor among New York flour 
tradesmen. 

ee 


Frank Zerega, president, A. Zere- 
ga’s Sons, Inc., Fairlawn, N.J., manu- 
facturer of macaroni products, is 
spending the summer at the Lake 
Placid Club in the Adirondacks, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Zerega, 

e 

Edward Bier, Public Baking Co., 
Inc., New York, and Mrs. Bier, are 
vacationing at the Griswold, New 
London, Conn. 


P. Val Kolb, president of 
win Chemicals Inc., New 
Warren F. Keller, 
Sterwin 


Ster- 
York, and 
manager of the 
organization's flour service 
department, Kansas City, spent Aug 
24-25 in Minneapolis on business. 


——“BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFEe— 


U. K. ISSUES FLOUR ORDER, 
MAKES DECONTROL OFFICIAL 


LONDON—-The U. K. government 
has now issued its flour order which 
makes the decontrol arrangements 
official. Flour of an extraction rate of 
less than 80 per cent will contain iron 
in sufficient quantity to insure a mini- 
mum content of 1.65 mg. in each 100 
grams of flour, with vitamin B, and 
nicotinic acid set at .24 and 1.60, re- 
spectively. Creta praeparata has also 
to be added to all flour, except that 
containing the whole product of the 
milling of wheat. Controls end at 
midnight Aug. 29. 
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UNDER IWA LISTED BY USDA 
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FLOUR SALES TO PANAMA 





Volume Reported Exceeds Total to That Nation in En- 
tire 1952-53 Year; Egyptian Sale Equals 
763,000 Bu. Wheat 


WASHINGTON —- The report of 
sales under the renewed Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement for the week 
ending Aug. 18 indicates there is not 
going to be a repetition of the flour 
sale fiasco of last year to Panama. 

The official U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sales registry reports 
that U.S. mills sold Panama 112,000 
bushels of wheat in the form of flour, 
a quantity in excess of total U.S. 


flour sales for the previous year 
under the pact. 
Another sales opportunity was 


nailed down as the report shows an 
Egyptian purchase of U.S. flour 
amounting to the equivalent of 763,- 


000 bu. of wheat. 
While those flour commitments 
were closed within the past two 


weeks, flour sales for last week were 
as disappointing as wheat sales for 
the same period. Observers here at- 
tribute part of the drag in the ex- 
port business to the week of uncer- 
tainty over U.S. prices as farmers 
voted in the referendum on wheat 
marketing quotas. While this explan- 
ation may sound plausible, it is not 
necessarily sustained by an examina- 
tion of sales of other exporting na- 
tions in the same period. Canadian 
wheat sales were substantially less 


than those registered for the U.S. 
during the referendum gap. 
Not Yet Listed 
Yet to be reported in the US. 
wheat sales column is the 55,000 


tons of spring wheat which has been 
sold by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to South Africa for March-July 
delivery in 1954. This contract was 
signed by CCC officials approximate- 
ly two weeks ago. Mexican sales 
which were concluded within that 
same period also are not yet shown 
on the CCC sales report. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Aug. 12-18, inclusive, the Production 
& Marketing Administration con- 
firmed sales of 1,499,000 bu. of wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. The 
sales for the week included 62,636 
sacks of flour (145,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,354,000 bu. of 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of quotas for the 
1953-54 year on June 30, 1953, total 
12,423,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Japan, 
Honduras and Netherlands. 

The table on page 25 shows sales 
to all importing countries for the 
1953-54 IWA year. Sales by the US. 
are through Aug. 18 and in the case 
of other exporting countries, sales 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
Aug. 14. The Department also re- 
ported the status as of Aug. 14 of 
1953-54 quotas assigned to territories 
of member countries. (See table.) 


Regulations Altered 


USDA called the attention of ex- 
porters to a list of participating 
countries which have changed or 
modified their import regulations for 
the 1953-54 program. These are: Bel- 
gian Congo, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Panama, Philip- 
pines and the Portuguese territories. 
Regulations applying to these coun- 
tries are published in a revision of 
the USDA’s Import Control Bulletin, 
released Aug. 14. 

Import regulations for Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Vatican State and Yugoslavia 
have not yet been made available. 





Uniform Export Package Differentials 


The following list of export package differentials has been issued by the Flour Millers 




















Export Assn. and is effective June 15, 1953: 
(All Differentials per 100 Ib.) 
100-1b. single osna 313.85 36x43 2.35 yd. osna. .. : ER eee ba 
100-b. single osna $323.25 40x41 2.11 yd. osna. OP ae ; Ol over 
100-1b. Simele jut 209.90 40x41 10% oz. common .... - 10 under 
100-1b. double osna 25 40x41 in. 40x41 2.11 yd. osna., $25.25. 38 ove 
100-Ib. cot. over t 4.00 yd. br. in. 36x44 2.85 va. br, 307.10 29 ove 
lee-lb. jute over osna 2.11 yd. osna. in. 40x42 10 oz. jute, 196.10 25 ove 
pOu-Tb. jute over « 2 2.50 yd. br, in. 40x43 10 oz. jute, 199.50 27 ove 
100-Tb. jute over 3.4.00 yd. br. in, 36x44 10 oz. jute, 190.50 17 ove 
100-1b. osna. over cot 22.50 yd. br. in, 40x42 2.11 vd. osna,., 330.55 i) Ove 
100-Tb. osna, over cot 3.4.00 yd. br. in, 36x43 2.35 yd. osna., 3135.55 29 = over 
1e0-1b. single drill eo a re : : ‘ ll ove 
‘o0-Tb. single osna yd. osna EE ere 2c unde 
U-lb. osna over cot 2. yd. br. in, 30x50 2.35 yd. osna., 575.80 2 ove 
140-lb. single osna es Oo A” ee = o4 unde 
140-Ib. single jute 40x49 10% oz. common. . errr 14 under 
125-1lb. jute over 1 5 40x45 2.11 yd. osna. in. 40x46 101, oz. jute, 250.60 lu ove 
125-lb. jute « 10x46 in. 40x46 10% oz. Common, 230.60 10) ove 
) kilos single jute 75 36x46 10 02. common. bod os ‘ 13 unde 
\0 kilos single osna 5 36x45 2.35 yd. osna ol unde 
1o0-1b. single cot 5 36x43 4.00 yd. brown 6 unde 
0-lb. single cot 31x33 5.00 vd. brown ee ee ean 12 ove 
S0-Lb. simale na. (sq.) 4 DOMES BOO PGs GENO, ccc vscsvivewesenn : , 29° ove 
0-Ilb nele osna. (long) 233.25 36x28 2.36 yd. osna. ..... er ee 22 «ove 
Jute bale 20 5-1 ot 61.50 15x16 5.00 vd. br. in. 40x51 10 oz. jute, 229.45 1,55 ve 
Oana. bale 20 Ib cot 61.50 15x16 5.00 vd. br. in. 40x50 2.11 yd. osna., 387.15 1.70 ve 
Jute bale 10 10-11 ot 2.35 18x21 4.00 vd. br. in, 40x51 10 oz. jute, 229.45 100 ove 
Osna. bale 10 10-1b. cot 35 18x21 4.00 yd. br. in. 40x50 2.11 yd. osna., 387.15 . 1.1 OV 
Jute bale 4 t 26x27 6.90 yd. br. in. 40x53 10 oz, jute, 236.90 60 ove 
sna. bale 4 I t 26x27 6.90 vd. br. in. 40x52 2.11 yd. osna., 401.35 75 ove 
Jute bale 4 6.90 vd. br. in, 40x59 10 oz, jute, 259.15 50 ove 
Osna. bale 6 it 5.90 yd. br. in. 40x58 2.11 yd. osna., 443.95 65 over 
Jute bale 8 25-1 7 6.90 yd. br. in. 45x62 10 oz. jute, 319.95 50 over 
sna. bale S I 5.90 yd. br. 649.3 65 over 


Jute bale 11 
(sna. bale It it 
Jute bale t 
Osna. bale 3 b. cot 


mea -a eu tote 


pat pat bad fet bt eS OS 





wrou- sa tt) 


5.00 wad. br 
.00 yd. br, in, 36x55 
00 vd. br. 






in. 30x90 2.35 yd. osna., 
in. 36x56 10 oz. jute, 2: 

35 yd. osna 
in. 40x60 10 oz, jute, 2 










.00 yd. br. in. 40x59 2.11 yd. osna., 
Jute bale 4 5+ 71.2 5.60 vd. br. in. 45x62 10 oz. jute, 319.95 3 ove 
Osna. bale 4 6 b. cot 71.25 31x33 5.00 vad. br. in. 30x90 2.35 yd. osna., 649.30 50 
Jute: Price ire for lots of 1,000 printed on one side in one color black. Cotton an 
osnabure: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side. 


When se 


ondhand osnaburgs are used, the differential will be 5¢ under new osnaburgs 


When secondhand jutes are used, the differential will be 5¢ under new jutes. 


In computing above 
packing double bags 
side container for 

Basis: Bemis 
Bag Co.,, Cott 


differentials the 
; b¢ cwt 
packing bales 

Bro, Bag Co., 1.c¢.l 
mn Bag Price List No 


following labor costs were 
for packing 50-lb 


burlap bag basis of 
4 of April 8, 


cwt. fo 
for out 


included: 4¢ 
single bags; L%&¢ bag plus lie cwt 


April 20, 1953. Basis: Bemis Br 


1953 


These are new IWA members this 
year. A total of 35 other nations 
have thus far indicated no change 


in their import control regulations. 


BREAD IS THE STaPF OF LIFE 


CCC OFFERS FLAXSEED 
CRUSHERS TOLL PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Commodity Office of the Production & 
Marketing Administration has been 
authorized to make toll crushing con- 
tracts on flaxseed obtained under the 
price support program. 

Approximately 3.5 million bushels 
of flax will be offered to crushers at 
a base price of $4 bu. PMA will agree 
to buy back the oil from crushers at 
a negotiated price and the crushers 
will retain the meal. 

This proposal has been waiting ap- 
proval of the PMA front office for 
some time, but action was taken only 
this week. 

Trade sources said the effect of the 
program would be to release 3.5 mil- 
lion bushels of storage space now tied 
up with government-owned stocks and 
add approximately 70 million pounds 
to the already-bulging CCC inventory 
of oil. A heavy movement of 1953 
crop flaxseed into loan also may be 
anticipated, they point out, since the 
market currently is well below the 
loan level. Relieving the tight stor- 
age situation could help make the 
loan program more effective, it is 
asserted. 

CCC owns 189 million pounds of oil 
which is offered for sale at the mar- 
ket. In addition, it holds a strategic 
reserve of 300 million pounds. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 





July Aug Aug Aug 
31 7 14 21 


mills 23,002 27,082 $25,511 %23,002 


Five 


*Four mills or less. *Revised from 


vious week 


pre- 





William C. Baker, Jr. 


IN NEW POST—William C. Baker, 
Jr., on Aug. 1 joined the Standard 
Commission Co., grain and ingredient 
broker, with offices in the Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis. A native of 
Nashville, Mr. Baker graduated from 
Montgomery Bell Academy in that 
city in 1945, after which he attended 
the University of Tennessee. He was 
employed for a short time by Chicago 
& Southern Airlines as flight control 
officer at Memphis, after which he 
spent some time in the wholesale ap- 
pliance business. He recently served 
with the U. S. Army in Korea. 
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Indiana Grain, Feed 
Dealers Organize 
Sanitation Group 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., formed an Indiana grain sanita- 
tion committee at an organizational 
meeting at the Athenium Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Aug. 3. 

Officers of the committee were 
named as follows: Everett E. Allison, 
Allison-Steinhart & Zook, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; Lee Patrick, In- 
diana Grain Cooperative, Indianapolis, 
vice-chairman; James A. Shute, Agri- 
cultural Extension Dept., Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Ind., secretary; 
and Fred K. Sale, executive secretary 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Indianapolis. 

The committee was formed to ful- 
fill the obligations of the grain in- 
dustry and to give active assistance 
to an education program of the Food 
& Drug Administration. It is planned 
to encourage mills and elevators to 
clean up their plants. Some literature 
will be distributed soon, and some 
combined grain grading and sanita- 
tion schools are planned for the fall. 

Those present at the organizational 
dinner meeting were: L. E. Hoffman, 
Agricultural Extension Dept., Pur- 
due University; G. E. Lehker, Purdue 
University; I. D. Mayer, Purdue Uni- 
versity; G. C. Oderkirk, U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Experiment Station Annex, 
Purdue University; George Mayo, In- 
diana State Board of Health, Indian- 
apolis; Fred E. Jones, Indiana Farm- 
ers Guide, Huntington; Glen Sample, 
Hoosier Farmer, Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, Acme Evans, In- 
dianapolis; V. E. Bryant, Evans Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis; W. C. Bright, 
Indiana Grain Dealers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Indianapolis; Ralph H. 
Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., Indian- 
apolis; Mr. Sale; Mr. Patrick; R. V. 
Hardin, president of IG&FDA, Fort- 
ville; Robert Fulmer, Commodity 
Credit Corp., Indianapolis; and Prof. 
Ear] L. Butz, Purdue University. 
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S. C. MULLGARDT APPOINTED 
BY HARRY E. SURFACE CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Stuart C. Mull- 
ardt has been appointed sales and 
service representative of the Harry 
E. Surface Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Mullgardt also will continue to 
act as representative of the Western 
Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

The Surface organization handles a 
complete line of equipment for grain 
elevators as well as some mill equip 
ment. The firm provides millwright 
service and does all types of main- 
tenance and repair work. Offices are 
in the Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City. 





Le 
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ADM DIVIDEND LOWER 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share, payable Sept. 1 to holders of 
record Aug. 20. The dividend is 20¢ 
lower than the dividend paid by the 
firm for the past 12 quarters. Thomas 
L. Daniels, president of ADM, said 
intense competition in some of the 
company’s major lines, the 12-week 
strike at the Minneapolis plant last 
spring and government controls, con- 
tributed to the lower payment. 
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Rye Disappearance 
Last Season Hits 
Record Low 


WASHINGTON— Disappearance of 
rye during 1952-53 was the smallest 
of record, totaling 19.3 million 
bushels, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports in its quarterly rye 
market summary. This compares with 
23.7 in 1951-52 and 28.8 the year be- 
fore. 

Nearly 6.6 million bushels of rye 
were fed last season compared with 
5.5 million the previous season and 
5.2 million in 1950-51. Rye milled for 
flour last season amounted to nearly 
5.2 million bushels, .2 million below 
the previous season but about the 
same as milled in 1950-51. Consump- 
tion of rye for alcohol totaled only 
2.8 million bushels last season. This 
was the second smallest amount used 
for alcohol since 1932-33. 

Exports of rye, grain only, last 
season were the smallest since 1943- 
44 and amounted to .3 million bushels. 
This was nearly 4.3 million bushels 
below the previous season and 3.7 
million less than the five-year aver- 
age 

Carryover Larger 

Carryover stocks of rye in all posi- 
tions on July 1 at 6.3 million bushels 
were 2.4 million larger than a year 
ago and 1.3 million larger than in 
1951-52. In the past eight years, the 
current carryover has been exceeded 
only by the 8.3 million bushels held 
in 1949 and the 9.5 million carryover 
in 1950. Farm stocks of old crop rye 
on July 1 totaled 1.5 million bushels. 
This was about 6% less than the 1.6 
million bushels a year ago and the 
third lowest July 1 carryover in 20 
years of record. Off-farm stocks at 
48 million bushels are 2.5 million 
above a year ago and 1.5 million more 
than two years earlier. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1953- 
54, based on carryover stocks and 
July 1 production estimates, amount 
to 23.7 million bushels. This com- 
pared with 19.8 million last year and 
26.3 million two years earlier. Only 
on July 1, 1952, and 1946 were the 
domestic supplies smaller than this 
year. 

Imports of rye July through June 
last season amounted to 5.7 million 
bushels, the largest since 1949-50. 
This compares with 1.3 million 
bushels imported the previous season 
and 3 million in 1950-51. 


Support at $1.43 

The 1953 rye crop will be supported 
at an average rate of $1.43 per bushel, 
or l¢ above the 1952 rate. Farmers 
placed 182,345 bushels of rye under 
the 1952 support program, compared 
with 517,076 bushels in 1951 and 1.3 
million bushels from the 1950 crop. 

The market price of No. 2 rye at 
Minneapolis the first five months last 


LOS ANGELES KILLS BAN 
OF DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES 


* 


LOS ANGELES—The door-to-door 
sale of bread would have been ban- 
ned under a proposed ordinance con- 
sidered by the Los Angeles City 
Council recently. The council voted 
unanimously to reject the proposed 
ordinance. Over 500 protesting citi- 
zens jammed the council chambers. 
The proposal would have made all 
door-to-door selling illegal. 
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season was well above the previous 
year but since November, rye prices 
averaged nearly 30¢ bu. below the 
comparable period in 1951-52. For the 
entire year, the price of No. 2 rye at 
Minneapolis averaged nearly 10¢ bu. 
under the previous year 

Due to the fact that most of the 
rye is sold shortly after harvest and 
the prices for the first five months 
of the season were above the com- 
parable period a year earlier, the 
average farm price received by farm- 
ers was $1.71, or 19¢ bu. above the 
previous year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VARIETY OF PRICES PUT 
ON CCC COTTONSEED MEAL 


WASHINGTON — Several different 
price tags appear on government- 
owned cottonseed meal offered for 
sale. 

These range from the $35 ton de- 
livered price on meal sold to cattle- 
men in the drouth area to $59 ton for 
old crop meal sold outside the area. 

Last week the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced another set of 
prices, these to apply to 1953-crop 
meal. This meal is offered at support 
prices, by areas, at $53.50@56.50 ton, 
or the market price as determined by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., which- 
ever is higher. 

The USDA says that crushers wil] 
be able to repurchase new crop meal 
at the support price or market at the 
time of tender. Trade and USDA 
sources comment that this probably 
will result in larger deliveries to the 
CCC of new crop meal and put larger 
quantities of cottonseed oil in the 
CCC stockpile. 

USDA announced that it still has 
on hand about 133,000 tons of old 
crop meal which is moving into the 
drouth area. 

In its report of commodities shipped 
under the drouth program USDA 
states that 30,080 tons of meal, 77,657 
tons of pellets and 921 tons of slab 
cake had been shipped through Aug. 
14. The quantities approved by county 
drouth committees on that date were: 
Meal, 110,883 tons; pellets, 177,698 
tons, and cake, 2,255 tons. 

Shipments of corn through the 
same period totaled 1,111 cars against 
2,078 approved by committees, and 
1,101 cars of oats, against 2,363 cars 
approved. Also, USDA reports that 
9,185 tons of “mixed feed” had been 
approved by drouth committees, 
against which delivery orders for 
2,837 tons had been made. This ap- 
parently refers to special drouth ra- 
tions offered by some manufacturers 
before the benefit of lower rail rates 
to manufacturers was withdrawn. 

The USDA has revised its cotton- 
seed products purchase program to 
permit wider participation by cotton- 
seed crushers. 
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SEPT. 11 PICNIC SLATED 
BY COLUMBUS FEED CLUB 


COLUMBUS — The third annual 
barbecue and picnic of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Feed Club is scheduled for 
Sept. 11 at Griggs Dam, Shelter 
House No. 1, near Columbus. 

All members and their wives are 
invited, with all food and refresh- 
ments to be provided by the club. 
Serving on the entertainment com- 
mittee are George M. Brinker, Na- 
tional Distillers Corp., Columbus, and 
Harry L. Shrode, J-M Trading Corp., 
Columbus. The announcement was 
made by Lloyd Stiles, General Bag 
Corp., Delaware, Ohio, publicity 
chairman of the group. 


FLEISCHMANN 


PROMOTION—Promotional 


material for increasing the 


sales of angel food cake during the summer season has been made available 
to the baking industry by the Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc. 


Illustrated above are the window streamers, counter 


included in the merchandising kit. 


‘ards and formula sheets 





U.S. Macaroni Week, Oct. 15-24, Will Stress 
Profit Theme; Three Sales Meetings Set 


CHICAGO 
and noodles will come into their own 


Macaroni, spaghetti 


Oct. 15-24 during National Maca- 
roni Week. The observance has found 
increasing acceptance over the past 
four years, according to Robert M. 
Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute, because it induces 
increased sales and profits and en- 
courages sales of related items. 

Meanwhile, as a preliminary to Na- 
tional Macaroni Week, Green an- 
nounced a series of three regional 
meetings to which leading chain and 
independent merchandising executives 
have been invited. Dates and places 
are: Sept. 1, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York; Sept. 10, Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco; Sept. 24, Hotel Bis- 
marck, Chicago. 

“We've asked these merchandising 
experts to give our members a 
straight from the shoulder type of 
talk,” Mr. Green said, “with par- 
ticular emphasis on the kind of point- 
of-sale material.” 

Macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers were urged to bring all members 
of their sales forces, if possible, so 
that all might receive first hand in- 
formation. 

Approximately 200 macaroni manu- 
facturers and 50 producers of foods 
commonly served with macaroni, 
spaghetti and egg noodles will active- 
ly participate in the week. Related 
displays featuring macaroni products 
with companionable foods such as 
canned tomatoes, tomato paste, con- 
densed soup, ripe olives, deviled ham, 
meats, poultry and cheese are encour- 
aged. 

In support 


of National Macaroni 


Week, dozens of recipes have been 
released to food editors of women’s 
magazines, daily newspapers and to 
various syndicated services. Scripts 
have been prepared for radio and 
television programs devoted to foods. 
Advertising aid in the form of one, 
two and three columns drop-in mats 
are being furnished to all members 
of the Institute, Mr. Green said. The 
mats carry the theme ‘Macaroni 
Products Are Body Builders” with 
slogans such as “Serve and Enjoy” 
and “The Swing's to Macaroni—En- 
joy a Dish of Pure Healthful Eating.” 
There are four mats—one devoted 
exclusively to noodles. Space has been 
allowed for the imprint of brand 

names as well as prices. 
BREAC 


1S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


CHANGE IN NAME MADE 
BY GMI FEED DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has renamed its feed division re- 
tail stores, and is now calling them 
General Mills Feed Stores. Formerly 
they were called Farm Service 
Stores. 

Whitney Eastman, vice president 
and feed division general manager, 
said the new name is better suited 
to their purpose, that of producing 
and distributing General Mills’ feed 
products. They will, however, con- 
tinue to sell other farm supplies. 

New signs for all stores will fea- 
ture the Larro bull’s eye in addition 
to the store name. In the place of the 
former Farm Service Feeds brand 
the company is producing Gold Medal 
brand feeds as a companion to Larro. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads ,$7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
¥ 
ean 


WANTED EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
for old established milling and grain ele 
vator business, Best salary for right man. 
Must have top references. Address 1065, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City 6, Mo 











WANTED — TRAFFIC MAN TO TAKE 
charge of the over-all traffic of very 
large flour mill and grain elevator firm, 
with elevators in several parts of the 
country, Best salary for experienced man 
with best references Address 1066, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo 





WANTED — RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
ment engineer to work on research prob- 
lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 
of specialties and raw starches desirable 
but not necessary. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Write giving 
full details to Address 1006, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED: MILLING ENGINEER 
Giood opportunity im modern corn mill 
for junior engineer. Milling education 
or some experience in a grain mill 


desired. Write letter giving particu- 
lars to Addre 1046, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS MN v TT 
ALL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TRANS- 
mission, electric power for 1,000. barrel 
inill Some machinery used about 200 
Invite personal 
unit or by piece. 
Jack- 


days Sore ire older 
inspection, Will sell a 
Cape County Mill & Supply Co., 
on, Mo 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v A 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








Support Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


tion patterns because of the “grand- 
father clause” features of an allot- 
ment plan, he noted. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Millers National Federation, which 
last May was directed to study agri- 
cultural plans of this type, has not as 
yet had time to consider the specific 
proposal made by USDA, although 
considerable attention has been di- 
rected to all propusals of this type. 
A meeting of the committee probably 
will be called shortly, according to 
Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman. 

Plan Outlined 

The USDA has outlined a proposed 
“multiple-price’’ plan. And here, it 
has been learned, is how USDA ex- 
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plained the program in a tentative 
proposal which is up for study and 
discussion: 

Marketing certificate allotments 
would be issued to each wheat grow- 
er on his proportionate share of the 
total amount of wheat consumed in 
the U.S. for food. Certificate allot- 
ments would be issued to wheat pro- 
ducers on this basis: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine each year prior to 
the beginning of the wheat market- 
ing year the portion of the wheat 
crop indicated to be used domestical- 
ly for human food and proclaim such 
portion as the “national marketing 
certificate quota’ for wheat. In this 
connection, there would be consulta- 
tion with farm and trade groups. 

(2) The national quota would be 
apportioned among the states and 
counties on the basis of production 
history, adjusted for abnormal weath- 
er conditions and for trends in pro- 
duction. The county quotas would be 
distributed to individual farms by the 
same method now used for setting 
farm acreage allotments. Each pro- 
ducer thus would share in the nation- 
al certificate allotment (from which 
returns at full parity would be ob- 
tained) in the same ratio as his nor- 
mal production holds to the national 
production. 

(3) Marketing certificates would 
be issued to each wheat farm, cover- 
ing a specified amount of wheat 
equal to the certificate quota alloted 
to the farm as determined by the 
county committee in the apportion- 
ment of the county quota among 
farms within the county. 


Certificate Value 


The value of each certificate, to be 
determined and proclaimed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture prior to the 
marketing year, would be the differ- 
ence between the estimated parity 
price and the estimated average farm 
price. It was suggested that the 
value of the certificates not exceed 
60¢ bu., with possible adjustments 
in any following year. May 1 was 
mentioned as a possible date for set- 
ting the value. 

The certificates could be issued in 
the form of negotiable drafts on the 
Commodity Credit Corp. They would 
be issued to farmers ahead of har- 
vest time, thereby helping them to 
finance farm operations during the 
high-expense season. Since the num- 
ber of certificates alloted to each 
grower would be unaffected by his 
actual wheat production in that year, 
it was suggested that the certificates 
would also serve to some extent as 
insurance against low crop yields 
It was pointed out that the fact that 
the value of the certificates would 
be based on average prices would 
provide economic incentives to pro- 
duction of premium quality wheat 
and to more efficient marketing, b) 
which better prices could be obtained. 

Under the plan, the producer would 
receive, first, the marketing certifi- 
cates and then a draft or check. 


Loans Available 

To insure orderly marketing o! 
wheat, loans would be made avail- 
able at levels designed to maintain 
“solvency of producers.” The loan 
possibly would be at a level corres- 
ponding to the corn loan level on a 
pound for pound basis. A wheat loan 
level of 60% of parity was mentioned 

Loans at solvency levels, it is said, 
would serve as bonafide loans de- 
signed to help carry producers 
through glutted market periods and 
enable them to take advantage ol 
better markets later by selling their 
wheat and then paying off the loans 
Any supplies of wheat taken over by 
CCC in default of loans would be dis- 


posed of by CCC at 105% of the loan 
rate plus carrying charges. Loans at 
“stop-loss”’ levels, it is said, could be 
expected to be redeemed by produc- 
ers within the marketing year, and 
seasonal price movements could be 
expected to permit CCC to dispose 
of any wheat taken over. 


Processors’ Part 


Persons making first sales or im- 
portations of any product manufac- 
tured wholly or in part from wheat 
would be required to purchase certifi- 
cates equivalent to the quantity of 
wheat used in the product sold or 
imported. Each month processors of 
wheat, and importers of a wheat 
product, would report first sales to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the re- 
port to be accompanied by certifi- 
cates equal to the number of bushels 
used in the products sold. Collections 
from processors and importers, would 
be paid into a revolving fund set up 
by CCC, out of which certificates for 
producers would be paid. No cer- 
tificates would be required to 
be purchased on wheat processed 
for export. Upon the exportation 
of any product wholly or partly 
made from wheat with respect to the 
first sale or importation of which 
certificates have been purchased, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would re- 
imburse the exporter an amount 
equal to the price of such certificates. 

Under operation of the plan, it is 
said, less capital would have to be 
tied up by processors in wheat stocks 
than under present programs, since 
purchases would be made at competi- 
tive market prices and certificates 
would not have to be purchased until 
first sales are made. 

The cost of the certificates would 
be added to the cost of the wheat 
processed for domestic food consump- 
tion, which would reflect parity pric- 
es to producers. 

Thus, according to USDA, domes- 
tic consumers of flour, bread and 
other wheat products would pay no 
more for the wheat equivalent than 
intended under present programs, the 
objective of which also is _ parity 
prices to producers. The cost of the 
certificates, however, would not ex- 
ceed 60¢ bu.—the equivalent of about 
l¢ per pound of bread. 

Market prices, according to USDA, 
would be at levels permitting ex- 
ports, under international agreement 
or otherwise, without the need of 
government export subsidies. 

Market prices, it is held, would 
stimulate maximum economic con- 
sumption of wheat in all channels of 
trade. Feed use of wheat would in- 
crease and more wheat would be 
available to feed manufacturers. At 
the same time, the pressure of di- 
verting wheat acreage to feed grains 
would be lessened, giving corn pro- 
ducers less competition than under 
present wheat acreage allotments. 

Control Need Minimized 

The plan contemplates that, with 
each farmer having his allotment for 
an assured market outlet at full 
parity and with free market prices 
depended upon to move production 
in excess of such allotments into non- 
food uses or export, the need for pro- 
duction controls is minimized because 
of the greatly reduced incentive to 
maintain a maximum wheat acreage. 
Each farmer would establish his own 
production plans according to his own 
situation and market conditions. 

In the case of sustained price de- 
clines below the loan level—which 


might develop as a result of suc- 
cessive large crops or demoralized 
world wheat markets—effective mea- 
sures would have to be provided to 
bring about adjustments in produc- 
tion or supplies, according to USDA. 
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If free market prices failed to clear 
supplies and loan-defaulted wheat ac- 
cumulated in the hands of CCC, pro- 
ducer eligibility for receiving certifi- 
cates might be conditioned upon co- 
operation with production or market- 
ing adjustments as may be required 
to balance supplies with outlets or 
to restrain tendencies toward over- 
production. The controls needed, it 
is said, could perhaps be put into 
effect by producers themselves, pro- 
vided that effective producer organi- 
zations can be developed. Marketing 
agreements and orders, under which 
the government might lend assist- 
ance to organized producers, may of- 
fer an alternative to government- 
imposed marketing quotas. 
Implementation of a ‘multiple- 
price” system for wheat, according 
to USDA, would call for a transition- 
al program to provide for the orderly 
adjustment of wheat production, 
marketing and price levels to free 
market prices and to the high unit 
returns assured producers in the do- 
mestic food market. A transitional 
program could provide for the im- 
mediate operation of the marketing 
certificate plan, while free market 
prices may remain protected by suc- 
cessively lower price supports, ex- 
tending over a period of three or four 
years, until the loan level provided 
for under the multiple-price system 
is established. Export subsidies could 
be correspondingly reduced during 
this period until the need for subsi- 
dization had been eliminated. 
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NO CHANGE REPORTED IN 
CHICKENS RAISED IN ’53 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
young chickens raised on farms in 
1953 has been estimated at 614,- 
955,000. 

This preliminary estimate by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
about the same as the 1952 total of 
617,018,000, but it is 20% less than 
the 1942-51 average of 764,401,000. 

The estimate is based on reports as 
of June 1 obtained through rural mail 
carriers, supplemented by later in- 
formation from crop respondents and 
commercial hatchery operators. 


With about the same number of 
layers reported in farm flocks in June 
as a year earlier and with about the 
same number of young chickens raised 
this year, the laying flock on Jan. 1, 
1954, is expected to be about the same 
size or slightly larger than on Jan. 1 
this year. 

(Commercial broiler production, it 
may be noted, is not included in the 
estimates of chickens raised on 
farms.) 

USDA pointed out that last Feb- 
ruary farmers reported they intended 
to buy 4% fewer baby chicks for flock 
replacement this year, as compared 
with 1952. However, egg prices during 
the main hatching season averaged 
about 10¢ doz. higher than last year, 
and chicken prices were slightly 
higher, whereas the cost of the farm 
poultry ration averaged 7% lower. 

The resulting improvement in egg- 
feed price relationships throughout 
the hatching season encouraged farm- 
ers to raise more chickens than they 
had intended last February, the re- 
port noted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGILVIE DIVIDEND 

MONTREAL—Osgilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ and an ex- 
tra one of 50¢ on common stock, both 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 31. This brings declara- 
tions in the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31 to $1.50, the same as in 1952. 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 











VENTS of the recent years have proved beyond ques- 
| that ample grain storage space is a most valuable 
supplement to a flour mill. It makes a milling company 

more flexible, more versatile, more able to meet competi- 
tive conditions. 


Perhaps your business could benefit from more grain ele- 
vator space. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can design it and 
build it for you with the utmost efficiency. 


A record of more than 33 years of experience in serving the 
flour, feed, cereal and grain industries gives J-H engineers 
an unmatched “know how” in grain elevator construction. 


: J ONES -heveneem (es Company 


‘Designers and Builders for eMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 









‘Golden loa (Ss 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY 
LAKS cerry MINNESOTA 
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Country-Milled 

from Country-Run | | 
Wheat located in | 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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| 
. | 
' The Northwestern Miller 
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| 
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Where Your Labor and Quality Pay Off .. 
Merchandising at 
the Point of Sale 


By Thomas H. Flood 


Burny Bros., Inc. 
Chicago 


Since the close of World War II, 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
use of all types of advertising media 
on the part of bakers at the multiple- 
unit and independent retail levels. 
Newspaper space both metropolitan 
and community; radio; _ television, 
and direct mail are employed on a 
much wider scale than ever before. 
Too frequently, however, credit for 
success has been attributed solely to 
these media whereas analysis of the 
results clearly indicates that much of 
that success is due to proper employ- 
ment, consciously or by accident, of 
a media the power and effectiveness of 
which is too often overlooked. I refer 
to sound merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase. 

Contrariwise, wherever and when- 
ever advertising media do not pro- 
duce the results expected of them, the 
causes of failure can usually be found 
to stem from faulty or negligible use 
of proper merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase. 

I prefer the term “point-of-pur- 
chase” to “point-of-sale” because I 
believe when working through this 
media, appeal should be to the con- 
sumer’s reasons for WANTING TO 
BUY rather than emphasizing OUR 
REASONS FOR WANTING TO 


SELL! Therefore, it seems to me that 
a definition of point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising could very well be stated 
as “reminding the customer WHY she 
wants to buy at the place WHERE 
she buys, namely at or in our stores.” 

If we examine the roles of other 
forms of advertising, and some of 
them have been enumerated above, 
we'll find that basically their sole 
purpose is to drive the consumer to 
our stores. What happens after that 
is entirely up to the media under dis- 
cussion—merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase! It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, then to overstate the 
importance of sound merchandising 
at the point-of-purchase. As a matter 
of fact, this form of advertising is 
so powerful that correctly used it 
can and will do an excellent job with- 
out any assistance from its more gla- 
morous relations in the advertising 
family! 

Where merchandising experts once 
talked loud and long about ‘“consu- 
mer demand,” they now take a more 
serious view of “impulse buying,” 
which is, of course, purchasing deci- 
sions made in the store with little 
or no advance planning. When it is 
considered that at least two out of 
five items are purchased on impulse 
alone, then we can begin to appre- 
ciate the value of sound merchandis- 
ing at the point-of-purchase. 

The up-to-the-minute merchandis- 
er, then, spends a good deal of his 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 















better bags 
for over 100 years 





CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ili 
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esPpriING | FLOURS 

VALIER & SPIES 
Milling C. 


ST. LOUIS * MISSOURI 











ARNOLD 


i 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


| ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











TP PIPIIIII II 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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TO MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


sily 
Economically . Accurately 


f2enly | 


Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 








macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


* For uniform enrichment of flour, 


For complete information write to 


Severe ChemizaltM 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. a 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
oe as a a 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Thomas H. Flood 


AUTHOR—AIl the careful produc- 
tion, sensible buying of ingredients 
and beautiful packaging come to 
naught when the prospective cus- 
tomer is slighted at the firing line— 
the point of sale. Mr. Flood outlined 
several valuable hints before last 
fall’s multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention. His discussion is repro- 
duced for you here. 


time thinking up ways to get his 
products where they can be seen, 
admired, smelled, and as often as pos- 
sible, tasted! 

How does he go about taking ad- 
vantage of these powerful forces for 
moving bakery products from his 
shelves to the consumer’s table? 

First of all there are the products 
themselves, unique among most food 
products in that they can be seen in 
their natural state ready to be eaten 
without further preparation! There 
can be no question of the compara- 
tive appetite appeal of a rosy, fresh 
peach and the same fruit incarcerat- 
ed in a tin can, however true to life 
the wrapper may picture what’s in- 
side! As some one has so wisely said, 
“The eye eats first’ and certainly 
that is true where bakery products 
are concerned. 

Next in point-of-purchase impact 
importance is window display. Edgar 
K. Gebhart, display director for Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., says that “wheth- 
er your display aims at immediate 
sales or simply at prestige windows 
are potentially your most productive 
advertising medium.” In a brochure 
issued as a sales aid to their dealers, 
the RCA-Victor people flatly state 
that “Windows are the most impor- 
tant part of your store .. . window 
displays perform five essential steps 
in selling records. They attract atten- 
tion to your merchandise; arouse in- 
terest in your merchandise; please 
the eye; make folks want the mer- 
chandise on display; draw customers 
into the store to buy.” And every- 
thing this brochure says about the 
effectiveness of window display in 
selling records is equally true of bak- 
ery products. 

The principal function of window 
display in point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising is to make the pedestrian stop, 
make a closer inspection of what’s in- 
side, and enter the store to make a 
purchase. As a matter of fact, your 
window is or should be as complete 
an advertisement as the one you 
would buy space for in a newspaper— 
it has arrangement, illustration, and 
copy with one all-important and dis- 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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eces of 
outstanding 


service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 








EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 





The he Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 











A LIST OF 
FLOUR MiUs 


9 ie 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for the past eighty years has been valuable to 
and to the industries with which they are 





The Nhieierentenn Miller 


Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 


plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 





its adver- 
associated. 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 








“ thooere= ” | Obe- Northwestern Miller 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


e FEEDSTUFFS 








THe AMERICAN BAKER © MILLING PropucTION NEW YORK Hiller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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BER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 
. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage Facil- 


ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


Sm BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 


4 — 


OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & « c. mcr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
BN Ee ACRE Se ETE 


—_— 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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tinctive advantage—it enables you to 
use the actual product itself. 

How can the tremendous potential 
merchandising power of window dis- 
play be generated? There are, it 
seems to me, six fairly simple meth- 
ods: 

FIRST, DISPLAY PRODUCTS IN 
DEMAND. People stop to look at 
things they want. Make sure the dis- 
play clarifies in the consumer’s mind 
her own reasons for wanting to buy 
your products. 

SECOND, TIMELINESS. Fullest 
advantage must be taken of seasonal 
events—such as holidays—happenings 
in the news, popular songs, events of 
public interest, and so on. In this 
same vein it is equally impértant 
to change the display immediately 
after the theme upon which it is 
based has lost its usefulness. In other 
words, a distinctive holiday display 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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should have vanished from the pub- 
lic’s gaze the day after the holiday. 

THIRD, COLOR. This can be 
achieved through proper arrange- 
ment of the products themselves; cov- 
erings for display stands; backdrops; 
window floor coverings; lights, etc. 

FOURTH, SIMPLICITY. Product 
arrangement in window display 
should be clean cut with attention 
centered upon a focal point which 
need not necessarily be the middle 
area. Remember, you have five sec- 
onds or less in which to get your 
message across at this point-of-pur- 
chase. If the prospective customer has 
to try to figure out what your clut- 
tered, disorganized window is driving 
at, you're a dead pigeon! 

FIFTH, CORRELATION OF MA- 
TERIALS. By this I mean effective 
use of such accessories as easel cards, 
display pieces, window streamers, and 
so on. If the focal point of the dis- 
play is pumpkin pies, for example, 
then all of the accessories relating to 
pumpkin pies should be where they 
are and not clear over at the other 
side of the window! 

SIXTH, ADEQUATE MERCHAN- 
DISE. This simply means putting 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O, Box 646 781 LaSalle St 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN H]TLOQUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








A Senta & Oo. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








enough merchandise into the display 
to give it a full but not choked ap- 
pearance. If a particular product is 
being featured or sold at a special 
price then that product should be 
mass displayed—it should predomi- 
nate in the display. 

The next place at which point-of- 
purchase merchandising impact must 
be delivered is inside the store itself 
and again, this is largely in the form 
of display. Assuming that the display 
cases have been so designed, laid out, 
and installed as to provide maximum 
visibility, the problem is to take ad- 
vantage of these merchandising aids. 
At this point, we encounter the only 
real difficulty in merchandising bak- 
ery products: They cannot be dis- 
played openly but must be kept under 
or behind glass. With some items, 
however, this difficulty can be effec- 
tively dealt with by giving customers 
a sample or making it possible for 
them to help themselves. 

In the final analysis, this is where 
sales are made or lost for the selling 
counter is that most magical of all 
locations—the point-of-purchase and 
the point-of-sale. Here is where the 
consumer's reasons for wanting to 
buy meet your reasons for wanting to 
sell and if the resulting fusion is a 
happy one, both are satisfied. 

It is for this reason that, insofar as 
possible, case display should be a 
replica, however much in miniature, 
of the window display. There should 
be the same theme of timeliness, use 
of color, clear-cut simplicity, a dupli- 
cation of window streamers and easel 
cards, and mass display of feature or 
specially-priced items. It is not only 
possible but highly probable that 
from the time a customer looks at 
your window display, makes her de- 
cision, and enters the store she may 
completely forget the impulse to buy 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 





FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















CHEYENNE—NEBRED 





ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING: 





“WESTCENTRAL coorteative crain comPANY- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuities IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CouNTrRY ELEVATORS 


the best baking results. The 


PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 


Nebraska wheat to produce 


demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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that particular product or products. 
Especially is this true if she has to 
wait any length of time to be served. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
her decision be kept uppermost in 
her mind through point-of-purchase 
reminders strategically located in the 
store. This brings to mind another 
point-of-purchase contact with which 
much can be done—customer traffic 
hot spots. 

Observation of customer actions 
upon entering the store will deter- 
mine these to a large extent. Do cus- 
tomers turn to the right or left or 
plow straight ahead to the nearest 
counter? It is at these points or along 
them that the most effective point-of- 
purchase merchandising should be 
concentrated. 

What about materials for accent- 
ing or emphasizing point-of-purchase 
merchandising? These sales aids, as 
they may well be termed, are as in- 
finite in number and variety as the 
sands of the Sahara! Among them 
would be included such materials as 
window streamers; cardboard signs 
for window or counter; display mod- 
els of products; figures or manikins; 
mechanical displays and so on. In de- 
sign and execution they run the ga- 
mut from home-made hand lettered 
signs to elaborate, professionally done 
silk-screen, printed, or lithographed 
materials. In cost these sales aids 
range from a few cents to anything 
you want to pay depending upon how 
far you permit your enthusiasm to 
slip its leash. 

There are available, for example, at 
very reasonable cost a great variety 
of lithographed fruit and nut cutouts 
— strawberries, peaches, bananas, 
oranges, pineapple, pecans, walnuts, 
cherries, etc., that can be most ef- 
fective in point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising. There are, too, an equally wide 
variety of printed or lithographed 
posters and streamers on which the 
individual baker’s message can be im- 
printed. We must not and cannot 
overlook the materials made avail- 
able by suppliers and our associa- 
tions. Most of this is of excellent 
merchandising quality—well designed 
and well done. Unfortunately, we are 
sometimes embarrassed by the quan- 
tity. Our friends in the allied trades 
field look at us reproachfully be- 
cause the point-of-purchase material 
with which they are so generous 
doesn’t appear to be used as effective- 
ly as it might. Let me assure them 
that we deeply appreciate their every 
effort to help us improve our point- 
of-purchase merchandising but we can 
do only one job at a time and do it 
well! Perhaps better timing and spac- 
ing of promotions by allied trade 
firms could be worked out—certainly 
it would be helpful. 

Finally, we come to the point of no 
return, the last ditch, so to speak, 
and if I may be permitted to mix 
some metaphors, the weakest link in 
the chain of point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising—selling by suggestion! 
Tragically enough, this phase of point- 
of-purchase merchandising is the 
punch line in the whole sales story, 
and how often is it completely left 
out? 

Unquestionably selling by sugges- 
tion could be the strongest link, the 
most powerful stimulus to buy, but 
unfortunately it is extremely difficult 
to control. 

Speaking from personal experience, 
I can say without hesitation that mer- 
chandising at the point-of-purchase 
through selling by suggestion will pro- 
duce results of a high order. The dif- 
ficulty is in getting sales personnel 
to use this powerful sales tool. About 
the most that can be hoped for is 
partial success achieved through con- 
stant exhortation. 

There is nothing mysterious or 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,””’ Dundee 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,”’ London. 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“CoventryY,’’ London 

















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRVEL,”’ Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LE 
DUBLIN B 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
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magical about successful point-of- 
purchase merchandising. It is simply 
a matter of common sense with a good 
percentage of imagination serving as 
roll-in. Use any advertising media you 
wish to get potential customers into 
your stores but if you find that the 
cash register results don’t justify the 
expense, take a closer look at your 
point-of-purchase merchandising be- 
fore sounding off about the fruitless- 
ness of the advertising fraternity. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 


1954 
Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


sec., 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, UL. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtie Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 





The tweedy type was sporting a 
new convertible. “How’s the pick-up,” 


asked a friend, looking over 
gleaming vehicle admiringly. 

“Darned if I know,” answered 
tweedy. “The wife insists on going 
with me all the time so I haven't had 
a chance to find out.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“There's a boy called John Simp- 
son working here. May I see him? 
I'm his grandfather.” 
“You've just missed him. He's gone 
to your funeral.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A man who always says what he 
thinks is courageous and friendless. 


the 
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LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers : = 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
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(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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Importers of 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR cemeisniaii 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR 
50 Wellington Street 


MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 
C. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

Le Twentsche Bank 
The 
Cable 


N. V., Rotterdam 
Guarantee Trust Co New York 
Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauvitsweg 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference De Hank 


“Felixcohen"” 


(Postbox 


Twentsche 


Cable Address 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
KOTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cable Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th EBd., Riverside, Private 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak FLOUR 


will be 


sent 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


m request 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 




















The Choice re) Meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING @ 


Diclrath, Stiicire 








Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 














SUPERIOR 
ZOUULE BAG & COTTON MILLS 
oh Lia Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City, 
Delles 347 Madison Ave. 
INDUSTRY $. Levis 
eee @enver Winter Hoeven, Fle. 
i ios Angeles San Prancisce 
1670 Konsas City, Kens. Pheonix 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











e . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND E 


NOMY 


Hubbard “:"": 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The \/\CHITA 
Qour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


August 25, 1953 
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cluding bulletin and list services. Are wen 


you taking advantage of this service 
program? Ask for more details. 


























Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N.Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 





Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


® Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


® = Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”, “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Sure, you'll retire some day 
... but on what? 


Retirement can be a pretty grim affair, all right, if you have 
not found a way to save enough money. 


There is, however, a safe, sure way to protect your future— 
with U. S. Defense Bonds. By buying them regularly, you 
build up a constantly-growing reserve for any long-range 
purpose: retirement, education for your children, a new 
home or travel. 


And while you’re saving, you’re helping in your country’s 
defense. Purchasing Defense Bonds curbs inflation, spreads 


the public debt over a broader base and assists in many 
other ways. 


If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. By doing this, you authorize your 
employer to set aside a certain amount of your pay regu- 
larly. If you’re a professional person, you can join the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. And if neither plan is conveni- 
ent, you can buy Defense Bonds at any postoffice or bank. 


NOW EVEN BETTER! INVEST MORE IN 
DEFENSE BONDS! 





